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CHAPTER X. 


Arrer their arrival at home, our hero and 
heroine had a few days of rest, and they duly 
appreciated the enjoyment of having their house 
and their time tothemselves. Next week there 
came to Philadelphia a gentleman from the south, 
who had beena college companion of Colesbury’s 
while at Princeton, (both sharing the same 
room) and also a frequent guest at the house of 
Colesbury’s father. Mr. Armington was a man 
of fine talents, and justly esteemed both in pri- 
vate and public life; though not yet thirty, he 
was already a distinguished member of con- 
gress. 

His domicile being now free from incum- 
brances, Colesbury invited about a dozen of the 
élite of his friends to meet Mr. Armington at 
dinner on the following afternoon. Under the 
auspices of Mrs. Leedom, the preparations for 
this dinner party proceeded satisfactorily: no 
very difficult matter in a city so abounding in 
conveniences as Philadelphia. 

The company had assembled in the front par- 
lour, the table being set in the one adjoining. 
Mr. Armington had arrived punctually to a mo- 
ment, and they waited only for one gentleman, 
who, as they afterwards found, had been detain- 
ed by an unavoidable circumstance. The prin- 
cipal guest was sitting near one of the windows, 
conversing with Mrs. Colesbury and hearing 
some one remark that the “ New York boat must 
have come in very late to-day, the passengers 


and their baggage being only just now going | 


by,” he observed that the increased facilities of 

travelling induced many to go from home, when 

their journeys were of no advantage to them- 

selves or toanyoneelse. “For instance,” said 

he, “I am just now looking at a group of stran- 

gers that J saw pass up the street a few minutes 
21 








since, and they have now returnedand are gazing 
earnestly about as if they could not find the 
place of which they are in search. Here they 
are, on the opposite side of the way. To judge 
from externals, I have rarely seen a travelling 

rty who looked more like people that had 

etter stay at home.” 

Mrs. Colesbury turned to the window, and saw 
a woman, two tall girls, two little girls, and an 
over-grown boy, all ranged along the opposite 
pavement, and staring over at her house, and all 
strikingly vulgar in their aspect, and mean and 
slovenly in their dress. At that moment the 
woman espied her, and pointed her out to the 
rest, while our poor heroine started, turned pale, 
and almost gasped for breath. Seeing that they 
had caught her eye, they all began to nod at 
her, and immediately crossing the street they 
were in a moment on the door-step, where not 
perceiving the bel], the boy hammered at the 
door with his stick, and the children pounded it 
with their fists. It was opened by an amazed 
mulatto man of high fashion, who had been hired 
for that day to assist in waiting; and every one 
in the parlour heard a coarse, harsh female voice 
enquiring—* Is Kitty Colesbury at home !—but 
I know she is—for I seen her at the windor.” 
“ Mrs. Colesbury is particularly engaged,” said 
the waiter, dispensing with his usual bow and 
smile. “Oh! but she must see us,” replied the 
woman—* We’re her own born cousins, come 
all the way from Hockamockany o’ purpose.” 

Kitty had not courage to meet the eye of her 
husband, but she looked imploringly at Mrs. 
Leedom, who made a sign to her to calm herself 
and then left the room; while Mr. Armington, 
with much tact and consideration, commenced 
talking on a subject which he knew would ar- 
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rest the attention of the whole company, and he 
discussed it with much fluency and ability, 
so as to a ye their notice from what was 

ing in the entry. Still, he but partial] 
maa. Me in his kind intention, and Kitt a 
Colesbury heard every word of the dialogue 
without. 

When Mrs. Leedom went into the entry, and 
saw the new comers, she made the fashionable 
waiter a sign to retire, which he did as far as 
behind the venitian door. Her first glance ot the 
strangers showed that the case was desperate: 
the aspect of each and all of them being coarse, 
vulgar, and presuming, from the mother down 
to the youngest child. In figure, complexion, 
and feature they were all hopelessly and unim- 
provably unpresentable to genteel society ; and 
yet Mrs. Leedom felt a dreary certainty that 
“2 must and would be presented. 

he mother was dressed in an old thin silk 
that had once been black, but was now rusty, 
easy, and discoloured with stains of tea, cof- 
ee, fruit, gravy, paint, &c.: a faded red cot- 
ton shaw], and a stil] more faded green bonnet, 
under which appeared a border of low-priced 
dirty cotton lace, encircling a visage that was 
nearly mahogany colour. The young ladies 
whose faces were flat and freckled, wore batter- 
ed sun-burnt straw hats decorated with reddish 
gauze ribbon and cheap gaudy flowers. Their 
gowns, though the season was summer, were of 
green bombazet, and shockingly made, being 
too tight and narrow across the chest, too loose 
in the back, and too wrinkling under the arms. 
Then the skirts were so narrow as to hoop all 
round, and injudiciously short considering the 
quality of their shoes and stockings; the sleeves 
also were so deficient in length as to leave their 
arms “ exposed and bare,” far above the joint of 
the wrist. These dresses were intended to 
pass for riding habits, and therefore had little 
skirts or frisks sewed on the waists behind. 
Their collars were of that. large cross-barred 
muslin that always looks vulgarly when worn 
about the neck. The little girls (children of 
surpassing ugliness) were in dirty dark calico 
frocks, and gingham bonnets, shapeless and flop- 
ing—and each had a flowing mane of yellow 
ir. As to the costume of the boy, a huge 
big-boned youth of sixteen, it is only necessary 
to say that it was in perfect keeping with that 
of his mother and sisters. 


CHAPTER XI. 


By this time a wheelbarrow had arrived at the 
door with their baggage, which consisted of a 
small but venerable hair trunk, “bald and dis- 
jointed,” two ancient band boxes band with 
strips of old pocket handkerchief, and whose 
contents, notwithstanding, showed a disposition 
to ooze out through the broken rims at the top 
and the bursting seams at the bottom: a dirty 
check bag, and sundry bundles wrapped in news- 
papers. The boy was already disputing with 
the porter about the fare; the mother had gone 
to his assistance, and to save the ears of the com- 
pany in the parlour, and to substract one drop 
from the mortification of poor Kitty, Mrs. Lee- 
dom stepped forward, and instantly put his whole 
demand into the hand of the porter, who touch- 





ed his hat to her, and smilingly deposited the 
things in the hall. 

“ Well nowma’am,” said the woman, “ I must 
say this is very genteel of you; but to be sure 
when people goes to stay with their friends, it’s 
all right that them they go to stay with should 
pay their porterage, and all other matters, be- 
cause you know they’re their visitors, and visi- 
tors oughtn’t to be at no expense when they go 
to stay with people—above all when them peo- 
ple’s their own born relations. I see you an’t 
cousin Kitty ma’am—she, as that saucy black 
neger feller was trying to keep us away from, 
as if we were not as good as she, when my hus- 
band, Mr. Throop, is her mother’s own cousin. 
And as to my side of the house, my father was a 
Hinckley and my mother a Howard. So I need 
n’t say no more than that. Go in children—go 
into the parlour—I’ll be after you directly—as 
soon as I’ve seen that the baggage is all right. 
It seems to me as if that wheelbarrow-man has 
lost one of the bundles.” 

« Excuse me,” said Mrs. Leedom, “ my brother 
Mr. Colesbury has some company to-day, and 
they are just going tosit down to dinner.” 

“ Well, what of that,” replied Mrs. Throop, 
“all the better isn’t it. We’re in luck gals. I 
told you there'd be no use in spending our money 
dining in the boat, as of course Kitty would give 
us dinner when we got here.” 

“ As your arrival is quite unexpected,” said 
Mrs. Leedom, “and as Mr. and Mrs. Colesbury 
are particularly engaged with company, and the 
servants all in requisition, allow me to show 
you up stairs.” 

“Oh! yes mawr,” exclaimed one of the girls 
“Jet’s go and put on our painted muslins before 
we come to dinner.” 

“To be sure,” said the other girl, “and our 
jewels beside.” 

“ We'll just go into the parlour and speak -to 
Kitty before we go up stairs,” said the imprac- 
ticable Mrs. Throop. “I ha’n’t seen her since 
the summer afore she was married, and as toher 
husband, I have never laid eyes on him at all. 
Come children, let’s all go in and have a squint 
at our new cousin.” 

“I beg, I entreat,” said the dismayed Mrs. 
Leedom, “I earnestly request that you will not 
go into the parlour just now—not till you have 
refreshed yourselves from the fatigue of travel- 
ling.” 

“ Fatigue,” said the big boy, “I a’nta bit tired, 
and I’m as fresh as ever I was in my life.” 

The girls, however, held back, and said they 
would rather not go before the company till after 
they had got on their painted muslins, and ad- 
vised that their mother also should “ fix up a lit- 
tle,” previous to the presentation. Mrs. Lee- 
dom then began to convey them all up stairs as 
fast as possible; but Mrs. Throop gave her the 
slip, and actually made her way into the front 
parlour, followed by the two children, who when 
they got there, seemed to consider themselves 
quite at home and ran about with great familarity, 
fingering the furniture and calling to eachother 
to look at this and look at that. Their mother 
walked strait up to the almost sinking Kitty, 
and kissed her, saying “ Well, cousin Kate, 
we’ve had a long journey to get to you; but here 
we are at last, bag and baggage. Why you 
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seem to have made out very well in your mar- 
rying—quite a lucky hit. Every thing grand 
about you—but you must not be too proud and 
hold your head too high.” 

Colesbury now came to the assistance of his 
wife: his own vexation merged in his compas- 
sion for hers. She could not speak, but pressed 
his hand sympathetically. “Is that your hus- 
band,” asked Mrs. Throop—* I declare he is 
quite a good-looking man. I suppose I may 
call him cousin too, for you know he is. How 
do you do, cousin Colesbury, (shaking him 
by the hand) you’re welcome into the family.” 

“The family is far from welcome to me,” 
thought our hero. And he vainly endeavoured 
to murmur something like “ being glad to see 
her at his house;” but the falsehood stuck in 
his throat, and he could not give it utterance. 
He bit his lips, his colour rose, and he felt at 
the moment (but it was for a moment only) as 
if he had indeed married too hastily. There 
was an uncomfortable pause, and the company 
tried not to lock towards the mal-a-propos 
strangers. At this juncture, the chief waiter 
entered (considerately sent by Mrs. Leedom,) 
and gliding up to Mrs. Throop, he informed her 
in a low voice, that her apartment up stairs was 
ready. “ Well then,” said she, “since I’ve had 
a sight of cousin Kitty, and paid my respects to 
her husband, I'll just go and make myself de- 
cent, and be back again right away, and bring 
all the others. Nobody need’nt wait dinner 
for us; I dare say we shall get plenty, even if 
we an’t there at the very first. Children, come 
and kiss your new cousin.” 

This proposed infliction was rather too se- 
vere; and Colesbury thought for a moment of 
running out of his house and never coming 
back again; but chancing to meet the eye of 
Mr. Armington, he saw a smile in the glance 
of his friend which awakened his sense of the 
ridiculous, and caused him to smile also. 
Luckily, the dirty ugly children hung back, 
put their fingers in their mouths, pulled their 
own noses, and said “ they did’nt want to kiss 
a strange man.” “Oh! the dears!” exclaimed 
the mother, “how shy and backward they al- 
ways are. But you won’t find them so after 
they get used to you, cousin Colesbury. I'l! 
engage before they’ve been a week in the 
house, you'll have the little things as sociable 
as any of us.” 

A week in the house! Kitty shrunk and 
turned pale at the announcement; and her 
husband lost all disposition to extract amuse- 
ment from the contre-temps of their arrival on 
the day of his dinner-party. 

When Mrs. Throop and her children had 
finally left the room, and been shown up stairs, 
Kitty held a conference in the back parlour 
with Mrs. Leedom, whom she begged to pre- 
vail on them, if possible, to remain above. 
“Try, dear Elizabeth,” said she, “do the best 
you can with them, for my part I am past 
every thing. Of all my numerous relations, to 
think that the most discreditable and the most 
intolerable should present themselves to-day— 
upon this occasion of all others. Poor Coles- 
bury; how he must wish that he had never 
seen me.” 

Mrs. Leedom endeavoured to calm her by a 





few kind words, and then ran up stairs to exe- 
cute her welcome commission. She found the 
Throops all preparing “ to fix up,” except the 
boy, who declared that he despised dress, and 
would be blamed if he’d take the trouble, and 
that nobody that knew him need expect to find 
a dandy—which was certainly true. 

Mrs. Leedom suggested, with all possible 
delicacy, that as there was company at dinner, 
and as they were of course unprepared for the 
occasion, it would doubtless be more agreeable 
to Mrs. Throop and her family to remain up 
stairs. “I will see,” she added, “ that you are 
properly attended to; one of the servants shall 
take your orders, and bring you from the table 
whatever you wish.” 

They ali exclaimed at once that they would 
rather dine with the company. 

“* Now for my part,” observed Mrs. Throop, 
“wherever I go, I’m always for seeing as much 
as I can, and giving my children a chance of 
seeing also whatever comes in their way. So 
I look upon it as quite lucky that we should 
arrive on this day of all others, and light at 
once upon a dinner party.” 

Mrs. Leedom could scarcely forbear quoting 
the remark of the frogs in the fable—“ what is 
sport to you is death to us.” 

* May be,” said one of the girls, “the lady 
thinks we an’t not good enough to set at table 
with cousin Colesbury’s company.” 

“* Hush with your nonsense,” said the mother. 
“ T ain very sure the lady thinks no such thing. 
I should like to know if we an’t as good as 
other people, and if any body has a right to look 
down upon us. To be sure your father did 
get wrong in business, and had to go off for 
awhile to Canada till the thing was blown over, 
which is the reason of our breaking up for the 
present, and coming all the way from the back 
part of York state to stay with cousin Kitty. 
But what of that. An’t we her own flesh and 
blood, and now that she’s married so is her hus- 
band. We’re in alittle trouble now to besure— 
but what of that—every body has their ups and 
downs in this life, and it’s the more reason them 
that has plenty should help us. Where’s the 
use of having full-handed relations in the 
—_ if we can’t come to them in time of 
need.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


To be brief, after further efforts on the part 
of Mrs. Leedom to induce the Throop family 
not to obtrude themselves on the company, the 
only concession she could obtain was that the 
two little girls should remain up stairs, and 
have their repast sent tothem. ‘The table was 
therefore enlarged, and additional covers placed 
for their unwelcome visitors; and this of course 
caused the dinner to be still farther delayed. 
It was at last announced, and Mrs, Leedom 
having kindly volunteered to take the Throops 
upon herself, convoyed them into the room with 
as good a grace as possible, intending to place 
them in the least conspicuous seats; but before 
she could arrange them as she designed, they 
had all pushed past her, and established them- 
selves about the head of the table. 

There was no change in the costume of the 
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big boy. Mrs. Throop had retained her black- 
ish gown, having apprised Mrs. Leedom that 
she considered a black silk dress enough for 
any company; but had added a coarse bobinet 
collar plastered with heavy tambour work; and 
a cap to match, trimmed with green and yellow 
laid ribbon. The daughters were attired in 
ow-priced printed muslins with white grounds, 
over which straggled enormous vines of dingy 
red and green; high-coloured gauze handker- 
chiefs were slung on their shoulders; one wore 
in her hair a bunch of trumpery flowers; the 
other had bound her forehead with a band of 
greyish blue velvet that looked like a garter. 
Each was bedizened with a profusion of paltry 
gilt trinkets. Never, perhaps, had been seen 
at the table of a gentleman, a party whose 
effect was so palpably ungenteel; and nothing 
but their habitual courtesy as host and hostess, 
could have sustained the Colesburys while at- 
tempting to pass off the annoyance without be- 
traying all their chagrin. The company, sym- 
pathizing in the embarrassment caused by this 
untoward arrival, assisted in endeavouring 
to render it less vexatious to their entertainers. 

This would have been comparatively easy, 
had the Throop family been in the least iffi- 
dent or retiring. But on the contrary, they 
were so forward, so obtrusive, and so determined 
not to remain in the back ground, that Coles- 
bury felt all the time as if cased in a suit lined 
with thorns; and poor Kitty turned red and 
turned pale, and forgot what she was going 
to say, and made sad mistakes in doing the 
honours of the head of the table. She was, 
however, greatly indebted to the vicinity of 
Mr. Armington, who, understanding the whole 
at a glance, assisted her through many of her 
difficulties. 

Like the generality of under-bred people, the 
Throops, instead of applying to the servants for 
what they wanted, were continually desiring 
the guests to help them to “a bit of this here, 
and a morsel of that there”—always pointing it 
out with their knives. They sat so far from 
the table that they were incessantly dropping 
mouthfuls on their clothes, and exclaiming ac- 
cordingly. They ate all manner of things from 
the same plate, always showing great unwil- 
lingness to give it up when a waiter offered to 
change it; and when not actually eating, they 
leaned their elbows on the table, and stared in 
the faces of their opposite neighbours. 

The big boy, having been previously admon- 
ished by his mother to behave as if he thought 
himself as good as any body, rather overdid her 
instructions, and was so inordinately free and 
easy that the servants looked with astonish- 
ment, and Colesbury’s fingers tingled with a de- 
sire to seize him by the collar and turn him 
out of the room. He rose on his feet and 
reached half across the table to help himself, 
and when he tried an article that was new to 
him, always called it a kickshaw, and asked 
how much it cost. 

Out of consideration for their host and hos- 
tess, several of the gentlemen attempted con- 
versation with these iil-conditioned guests, but 
it only made things worse, for the Throops be- 
came in consequence so loud and volatile that 
no tongues could be heard but theirs, pouring 


out, as they did, a torrent of slip-slop nonsense. 
The boy, guessing so from something that 
had been said, abel Mr. Armington, “ Are you 
a member of congress, sir?” The gentleman 
replied in the affirmative. “Then what’s your 
private opinion of the president!” “ If my pri- 
vate opinion should ditfer from my public one,” 
replied Mr. Armington, “it of course must 
remain private.” “J sup you mean that 
you don’t choose to tell,” said the boy. “ Well, 
which do you think the greatest man, Henry 
Clay or Daniel Webster!” Mr. Armington, 
now somewhat amused, parried this attack 
with more dexterity than its clumsiness deser- 
ved; and the boy proceeded—* Well, now I'll 
tell you what’s my opinion. Aaron Piper, the 
assembly-man from our town is a greater man 
than either. He’s the true stuff—blame me if 
he is’nt—there’s no mistake inhim. And he’ll 
stand in the president’s shoes yet before he 
dies—I’ll be blamed if he don’t.” 

“ Now Hinckley, don’t be too positive,” said 
his mother, (looking delighted)—* but to be 
sure there’s no knowing what good fortune’s 
before people. You see, sir,” continued she, 
(addressing Mr. Armington) “ Hinckley has a 
great turn for politics, and the good of the na- 
tion. Ie thinks of making public life his pro- 
fession, as he’s above following a trade. Per- 
haps you could help him on a little; you don’t 
know, sir, what good blood he has in his veins 
by the mother’s side, which is me. My mother’s 
grandfather came over from England, and was 
a Howard, and it’s been whispered in the 
family ever since (though we don’t make no 

rade of it) that the greatest juke in all Eng- 
and is named Howard. So we called our 
only son and heir, Hinckley, after my maiden 
name, and Howard after his grandfather and 
the juke—Hinckley Howard Throop. Old 
Mrs. Mumbynumby, the learnedest woman in 
all Hockamockany, who came from England 
before the old war, and understands all about 
the great folks, say that all people who have 
great names are akin to lords and noblemen, 
and keeps hinting, every now and then, that if 
my son was there on the spot, and all the other 
Howards dead and out of the way, he might 
stand a chance of being a juke himself. So 
hold up your heads, children, and don’t let 
nobody keep you back from nothing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


At this moment the two small girls thrust 
their heads in at the door, and the mother espy- 
ing them called out “ What are you doing there 
in your dirty frocks; you were to have your din- 
ner up stairs.” We have had some,” said the 
eldest, “ but we thought may be there was bet- 
ter dinner down here.” ‘We were afeared,” 
said the other, “that if we staid up stairs the 
black gal would’n’t bring us no pie.” “ Well, 
come in then and get some,” said Mrs. Throop, 
“There’s plenty here for you and every body. 
The company will excuse your frocks, as you’re 
just off a journey.” Then turning to Mr. Ar- 
mington she added—‘ Mrs. Mumbynumby says 
that in England the children always come in 
with the desert.” 





The younger Throops were then squeezed into 
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places between their mother and sisters, where 
they behaved as rude, ill-bred children always 
do; and it is unnecessary to say what the Coles- 
burys’ looked, felt, and thought on the occasion. 
To them the dinner seemed never-ending, and 
almost immediately after the removal of the 
cloth, Kitty gladly gave the signal for the fe- 
males to retire, by exchanging looks with Mrs. 
Leedom and arising from the table. The Throops 
stared in surprise, and Mrs. Leedom was oblig- 
ed to give them a hint before they would quit 
their seats; the children crying out—* What 
are we going away for—we han’t had half nuts 
enough.” “Dear me, gentlemen,” said Mrs. 
Throop, as she passed on to the door “I beg you 
won’t all stand up. Really this is too much 
honour.” Then turning to Mrs. Leedom she 
added in a very audible low voice, “ you see I 
was right in mentioning the old juke of the 
Howards. These things always tell.” 

Finally the Throops were all conveyed up 
stairs, except the big boy who seemed pertina- 
ciously determined to sit it out with the gentle- 
men, filling his glass quite too often, and becom- 
ing every moment more noisy ; till Colesbury at 
last recommended to him to leave the table, in 
a tone and manner so peremptory that he ven- 
tured not to resist, but slunk off to his room. 

The gentlemen departed soon after their cof- 
fee; and when they were gone, Mrs. Throop 
took an opportunity of informing her host and 
hostess of all her troubles as she called them. 
It seems that her husband’s business having 
been on the decline for several years, (during 
which they had lived chiefly on borrowed money) 
he had given his creditors the slip and taken re- 
fuge in Canada; and in the mean-time, she and 
her family had concluded to come and stay with 
their cousin Kitty till Mr. Throop could look 
about him and get afloat again. ‘ Of course,” 
said she—“as we know that you were better 
off than any of our relations, you were the ones 
that it was most natural for us to look to. Then 
it’s so pleasant to visit one’s friends when they’re 
well to do in the world. We calculate to stay 
with you at least till spring.” 

When Colesbury and Kitty were alone, and 
calm enough to talk the matter seriously over, 
it was decided that this, the worst visitation of 
all, should not be submitted to as passively as 
the others; for, as constant inmates of the house, 
the Throop family were beyond toleration. 

Next day, when Colesbury, with all the ad- 
dress he could command, represented to Mrs. 
Throop that for certain reasons she and her 
children, could not be accomodated at his house ; 
she assured him that they mus? stay, for they 
had no other place to go to, and no means of 
support. “If you will return to Hockamockany,” 
said Colesbury, “I will assist you in any plan 
that may enable you and your family to do some- 
thing for your own maintenance.” “As to me 
and my daughters bemeaning ourselves to work 
for our living,” replied Mrs. Throop—* that’s a 
thing that I consider affrontive even to mention. 
And as for my son Hinckley Howard Throop, 
he has declared against ever standing behind a 
counter any where—being all for public life.” 
“ What is to be the process of his public life,” 
asked Colesbury, “in what way is it to begin, 
and how is he to go on.” 

21* 


“ Why—by putting down the rich and glori- 
fying the poor, and saving the nation.” 

“Take my word for it,” said Colesbury, “he 
will never do either of these three things.” 

“Well then,” proceeded Mrs. Throop,” there’s 
another genteel profession for him, and that is 
ingeneering. There is a great many young 
wegen like him employed on rail roads now. 

hat do they do!” 

“Make the fire and boil the kettles,” said 
Colesbury, “or perhaps pack the trunks into 
the baggage cars. Do you suppose that all the 
raw youths we hear of as “being employed on 
rail roads,” are in reality civil engineers, or en- 
gaged as such.” ; 

“ Well—well,” said Mrs. Throop, “IT have 
told you exactly what a hobble we are all in at 
present. So you see something will have to be 
done for us. The upshot of the matter is, that 
me and my famiiy must live.” 

Colesbury was not so uvamiable as to reply 
like the French prince to the libeller—“Je ne 
vois pas la necessité.” 

Finally, it was arranged (much to the dis- 
pleasure of the Throops) that apartments should 
be taken for them in a plain but comfortable 
boarding house, where Colesbury was to pay all 
their expenses, including those of the toilette ; 
and here they remained during the autumn and 
the winter, visiting their cousin Kitty daily, and 
highly offended at her not inviting them when- 
ever she hadcompany. Before spring the eldest 
Miss Throop had run away with one of the 
boarders, a worthless young man from Natchez, 
to which place he carried his bride; and the 
second had married a mysterious German, who 
deserted her the next week, and was never 
heard of more. Mr. Hinckley Howard Throop, 
losing his contempt for dress shortly after he 
became a denizen of Philadelphia, was to be 
seen all day in Chesnut street, nobody knew 
why ; in all the paraphernalia of a dandy, nobody 
knew how; and finally he vanished, nobody 
knew whither. These family events seemed 
however to make but little impression on Mrs, 
Throop, except when she attributed them all to 
Colesbury’s “ unnatural conduct” in refusing to 
his wife’s cousins a residence under his own 
roof. 

Late in the spring, Mrs. Throop hearing from 
her husband that he was keeping an inn ata 
town on the St. Lawrence, was prevailed on to 


join him there with her remaining children; 


Colesbury oe the cost of their journey, 
and giving them a liberal outfit beside. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Let it not be su d that during the many 
months that the Throops were on hand, our 
hero and heroine were exempt from any other 
annoyance from unwelcome relatives. On the 
contrary there was always the usual succession ; 
and the inconvenience was still greater in a 
few years, when the number of Kitty’s chil- 
dren had increased to four, and necessarily re- 
quired much of her time and attention. 

In one of the few intervals when they 
chanced to have a clear house, Colesbury on 
coming home one evening to tea, was met at 
the parlor door by Kitty, who throwing her 
arms round him, exclaimed— 
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“Oh! dearest Albert! who do you think has 
arrived ?” 

* Aunt Hannah Stontenburgh, I suppose,” 
replied Colesbury, “I believe she is the next 
expected.” 

“Qh! no indeed,” answered Kitty, “it is 
my father’s old uncle, Colonel Waylett, and he 
has brought with him his two grand-children.” 

It had long since become a habit with Coles- 
bury, on entering his own house, to look about 
the entry for baggage; but on this occasion he 
saw none. : 

“Oh! they do not stay here,” said Kitty, 
they don’t indeed. They went straight from 
the wharf to the United States Hotel. They 
did really, and they are there 2ow.” 

“ Sensible, considerate, independent people!” 
exclaimed Colesbury, taking his seat in the 
rocking-chair. “I like them much. Did I ever 
see them?” 

“No,” replied Kitty, “they were not at our 
wedding ; for they live in Virginia, where uncle 
Waylett has a fine plantation. He served in 
the continental army during the whole war of 
the revolution; and after the battle of York- 
town he remained in Virginia, and married a 
planter’s daughter. He has been long a wi- 
dower; and, accompanied by his two orphan 
grand-children, who live with him, he has now 
come to the north to visit once more the scenes 
of his early life, and particularly the field of 
Saratoga, having been present at the surrender 
of Burgoyne. Till this afternoon I have not 
seen ae Waylett since I was fourteen years 
old, the last time he was in New York; but I 
always liked him. And the grand-son and 
grand-daughter that are now with him, are just 
such as he deserves. They are all coming to 
pass the evening here, and I have sent for our 
dear Elizabeth.’ 

They came; and completely verified the en- 
comiums of Kitty, and the expectations of her 
husband. Colone] Waylett, though his few 
remaining locks were silvered by the snows of 
more than seventy winters, was still erect and 
dignified in his tall and well formed person; 
and still retained a military step and deport- 
ment. In his youth he must have been emi- 
nently handsome; and even now, his yet clear 
and healthy complexion denoted a constitution 
untouched by excesses, and yielding but slowly 
to the hand of time; while the fine expression 
of his noble features manifested a still vigorous 
intellect, and an always benevolent heart. In 
his manner there was a mixture of refinement 
bon hommie, which both inspired respect and 
invited confidence: and in his conversation, 
amusement was so duly blended with instruc- 
tion, that whatever he said was pleasant to 
hear and profitable to remember. His 
children, Edward and Emily Waylett, a youth 
of twenty, and a young lady of eighteen, seem- 
ed to inherit all his prepossessing and estimable 
qualities ; both had extraordinary advantages of 
person and demeanor ; and both were singularly 
calculated to excite admiration and acquire 
friends, in whatever place and in whatever so- 
ciety they might find themselves. 

rs. Leedom came; and it is needless to say 
that she liked the Wayletts and was liked by 
them. In the course of the evening, three or 





four agreeable persons from the neighborhood 
happened to drop in accidentally. An tmpromp- 
tu supper was gotten up, and the hour of sepa- 
ration, though long protracted, seemed far too 
early when it finally arrived. 

Poor Kitty! how she plumed herself on 
being able, for once, to present to her friends, 
relatives that were so very presentable; and 
from her connexion with whom she and her 
husband derived honour and pleasure, instead of 
discredit and mortification. 

The Wayletts remained a week in Philadel- 
thia, in daily intercourse with the Colesburys; 
but resisting their urgent entreaties to leave 
the hotel and become their guests for a month 
at least. Never were visiters more welcome 
to every member of the family. Colesbury’s 
two boys (the eldest of his children) hung en- 
raptured on the revolutionary stories related to 
them by their grandfather Waylett, as they 
affectionately called him; little Fanny delighted 
to sit on his knee; and even the baby held out 
her arms and her lips whenever she saw him. 

A dinner party was made for them; and it 
went off perfectly well, without the least 
contre-temps, and uninterrupted by any mal 
a-propos arrival; though it must be cunfessed, 
that Kitty felt a little nervous till she knew 
that the boats were all in. 

Colonel Waylett and his grand-children re- 
turned home by way of the lakes; but durin 
their tour, Colesbury and Kitty received seve 
very entertaining letters from the young people; 
and the correspondence thus begun was never 
discontinued. Long afterwards, when annoyed 
as usual, by the perpetual incursions of their 
other relatives, our hero and heroine looked 
back to the visit of the Wayletts as to a sun- 
beam in a cloudy sky, an oasis in a desert. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Time, instead of clearing off a portion of 
Kitty’s relations, only added to their number. If 
any of them got married, they came to Phila- 
delphia the day after (by way of wedding ex- 
cursion) and stayed at Colesbury’s. If any of 
their children were sick, they brought them to 
be attended by Philadelphia doctors. In this 
way the whooping-cough was communicated to 
the little Colesburys in the month of Novem- 
ber, and they consequently suffered with it all 
winter. 

Jane Branchley, the sister of Kitty, eloped 
with her father’s clerk; and after living two 

ears in poverty and wretchedness, her hus- 

nd left her and went to Texas. Her father 
and mother refusing to be reconciled to her, 
she came with her infant, and stayed at Coles- 
bury’s fora year. Finally, her husband came 
back, a drunken, impudent fellow, and was pro- 
ceeding to establish himself there also; but 
Colesbury insisted on his departure. Jane, 
highly incensed at her brother-in-law’s presum- 
ing to “part man and wife,” followed her de- 
lectable spouse to New York, from whence she 
so pestered Colesbury with incessant letters, 
begging money to keep them from starving, 
that eventually he found it easiest to allow them 
a regular pension. 

At last two families among the least tole- 
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rable of the Branchley connexion came, one 
after another, to settle in Philadelphia, each 
family staying at Colesbury’s till they had taken 
a house and furnished it, which was done 
with money advanced by him. 

The least of the evils attending their resi- 
dence in the same city, was that inflicted by 
their daily visits, and by their expecting to re- 
ceive attention from all the friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Colesbury. The business of these people 
did not prosper, and there were continual appli- 
cations to Colesbury to help them through their 
difficulties. The evil of having married intoa 
large, needy, and worthless family, now seemed 
to assume @ more serious aspect, and our hero 
began to think of flying the country. It being 
found advantageous that one of the partners of 
his house should reside in London, Colesbury 
joyfully volunteered to be that one; and Kitty 
saw that expatriation, even to a far less desirable 
place than England, wonld be preferable to the 
continual encroachments of her unreasonable 
and selfish relatives. 

Their chief regret was that of leaving Mrs. 
Leedom, who shortly before their departure 
gave her hand to a gentleman of extraordinary 
mental and moral worth, and of very considera- 
ble fortune. 

They went to London; and for a while 
thought themselves in paradise. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“The establishment of steam-packets has 
brought the two countries almost close toge- 


ther,” said an English gentleman to Colesbury. 
“ What a glorious thing to be able to land on 
each other’s shores at the expiration of a fort- 
night! Your relatives in America may now 
take a run across the Atlantic with nearly as 
much ease as they would visit you from a neigh- 
bouring state.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” thought Colesbury, who 
had already felt some prophetic twinges on this 
subject, and was beginning to fear that the spi- 
rit of the age was going a-head somewhat too 
fast, and to wish that the genius of steam-navi- 
gation had been contented to rest a while in its 
ever-onward career. 

The first trip of the Great Western brought 
over all the Hibberts family, with aunt Hannah 
Stoutenburgh, an immensely fat woman, whose 
forte was profound silence. The second brought 
aunt Nancy Widgery, escorted by the ci-devant 
boy Johnny, (now an impertinent, idle youn 
man,) accompanied by his two insipid, an 
equally idle sisters, Susan and Sarah. And 
Colesbury found that from the increasing facili- 
ties of travelling by land, and voyaging by 
water, no man, with kind and liberal feelings, 
who is so unlucky as to possess a superabun- 
dance of troublesome relations, can ever account 
himself safe from their incursions; and that in 
either hemisphere, “ whether sunn’d at the 
tropics, or chill’d at the pole,” the evil is one 
for which there is not a remedy. 

There can be no conclusion to the story of 
Kitty’s relations, for 





“ The ery is still ‘they come. ’” 
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Tuat spirit which our noble fathers showed, 
When in the cause of conscience and their God 
They burst, indignant, dread oppression’s ehains, 
And shouted freedom through their wide domains, 
Among the brilliant gems in Virtue’s crown 
Shines bright. Ambition’s sons, to gain renown, 
May rear their gorgeous monuments on high, 
Whose lofty tops shall mingle with the sky— 
May boast of empire thro’ remotest zones— 

May build their pyramids of golden thrones 
Seized by the power of arms ) rightful claims, 
And with the blood of nations write their names 
Upon the of history. Yet time, 

With fell bivion’s train, dread and sublime, 
Soon shall destroy the monuments of fame, 

And sport victorious o’er their gore-stain’d name. 
The tears humanity sheds o’er the tomb 

Of myriads slaughtered ’neath oppression’s doom, 
Shall wash away Ambition’s deeds of blood, 

And whelm her votaries ‘neath oblivion’s flood. 


Not thus with those, who, for their country’s weal 
Gird on their armor—grasp the avenging steel— 
Swear by those altars reared by patriot sires— 
Their homes—their wives—their household fires— 





To strike for liberty—the gift of heaven— 


And never yield, ’till slavery’s chains were riven. 


Such was Leonidas. He saw the blaze 

Of learning’s radiant sun, whose matin rays 
Were streaming bright athwart his native land: 
He saw around him gath’ring his brave band, 
Who spurned the yoke of Persian slavery, 
Whose souls were glowing with that bravery 
Which fired their futhers’ breasts: He saw afar 
The darkling clouds of devastation—war— 
Rolled on from Persia, lurid with the fires 

Of ruin. Then the spirit of those sires, 

Who reared Greece’s flag thus high, burned in his 


breast, 
And bade him rise t’ obey the loud behest 
His country gave. Enough! The call awoke 
To arms her sons, by its electric shock ; 
Three hundred Spartans catch the lightning flame ; 
They strike—they bleed for Greece’s ascending 


name! 


Ye bravely fell! and now, with glory bright, 
Your names shine radiant planets in the night 
Of ages past; and bright’ning e’er shall shine, 
Till man forgets to bow at bravery’s ~— iS - 
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THE MAN IN THE WHEEL. 


(Copied froma Manuscript found in a Flask, at Fairmount.] 


BY L. A. WILMER. 


Ar this moment, when my soul is writhing 
in the remembrance—ay, in the very remem- 
brance of the inflictions it has lately sustained, 
I am seized with a strange anxiety to record 
those passages of my life on which it were 
madness to dwell, even in thought, were it not 
for one reflection which, in some measure, alle- 
viates the pangs of remorse. When I compare 
the enormity of my conduct with the general 
rectitude of my intentions; when I place in 
contrast the fiendish cruelties I have enacted 
with those exhaustless springs of benevolence 
and affection which I know to exist in my own 
heart, I cease to regard myself as a being pos- 
sessed of volition, and behold in my misdeeds 
the evidences of a controlling and irresistible 
destiny. It may be that some persons will not 
be willing to allow me the wretched consolation 
that this belief is likely to afford; but I will 
not pause to enforce an opinion by arguments, 
when the proofs rest solely on the convictions 
of my own mind. Let the world judge me as 
it will. The execrations of men are no longer 
terrible, when nothing but their execrations is 
to be expected. 

I shall say but little of the earlier and hap- 
pier periods of my existence: they were not 
sufficiently marked by events of an extraordi- 
nary character to be interesting to a world that 
stands on tip-toe for novelty; and I know how 
much my amiable fellow-mortals prefer the 
history of crime and distress to any recital 
which has nothing to offer but the common- 
place occurrences of years passed in innocence 
and felicity. I was wealthy; and even in the 
earliest stages of manhood, honors were heaped 
upon me. Earthly enjoyment seemed to have 
delivered into my hands the keys of her trea- 
sury. I roamed at will through every depart- 
ment; until, like Fatima, I entered the inter- 
dicted chamber, and incurred the penalty which 
pursues me, and will pursue me, without miti- 
gation, to my grave. 

As in all parallel cases, habits of excess fast- 
ened on me by imperceptible degrees; and yet 
my degradation seems rapid, when it is consi- 
dered from what a height I fell, and into what 
depths of sin, shame, and misery I was cast. 
At the time of my marriage, there were but 
few indications of that fatal propensity which 
was so soon to become apparent in my conduct; 
but, before the expiration of one year, what a 
change had taken place! I was now daily, and 
almost hourly, inebriated. I had dissipated, at 
the gaming-table, the larger part of my for- 
tune; and what remained was soon destined to 
follow. The losses which I sustained at play 
were the natural consequences of my attach- 
ment to what are called, (with what propriet 
I need not say,) “social pleasures.” At length 
the hour of desolation came. Ruin, hopeless, 
irretrievable ruin, came upon me, as the Philis- 








tines came upon Sampson, in the slumber of 
fancied security. But it was my sterner destiny 
to live and to look upon the miseries that en- 
sued. 

Even in my utmost abasement I could not 
become a suppliant to kindred or friends. I 
gave them no opportunity to insult me by the 
dispensation of such tardy and niggardly cha- 
rity as might be bestowed on a beggar’s cur, 
without the accompaniment of reproaches. 
Though I might have appealed to their grati- 
aciat atee to avoid them with as much solici- 
tude as they could exhibit in their endeavours 
to avoid me. Of course, I was still in better 
repute among “friends” than a majority of 
persons are in situations like mine. 

My wife and [ retired to a wretched abode 
in the western part of the city; and had I 
abandoned my evil courses even then, some 
means for procuring happiness, or some capa- 
city for enjoying tranquillity might still have 


remained. The harmony which had heretofore 
subsisted between my unfortunate partner and 
myself, remained undisturbed; and I cannot, at 


this moment, console myself with the recollec- 
tion of one single instance of ill-humor on her 
part. She was sorrowful, it is true; but it was 
her constant effort to conceal that affliction 
which preyed on her heart, and which was fast 
hurrying her to the tomb. To me she was ever 
affectionate; and what must have been the 
strength of that affection which could survive 
my apparent recklessness of all that concerned 
her welfare? But even in her uncomplainin 
gentleness and resignation I felt a reproof whic 
reached the inmost recesses of my heart. I 
hurried from her presence, and, (strange incon- 
sistency!) I flew for relief to that pernicious 
indulgence which had been the cause of all my 
wretchedness and of hers. 

Who could recognise in the pallid, care-worn 
being whom I now presumed to call my wife, 
the once happy, gay, and much admired Miss 
Though scarcely arrived at the years 
of mature womanhood, the blossoms of youth 
had long since evanished from her cheeks; and 
though still beautiful, hers was now that 
cies of beauty which is never beheld but with 
some emotions allied with pity. As I marked 
the evidences of approaching death, and acknow- 
ledged myself her murderer, what resolutions 
have I not made? What promises? What 
oaths? But—I fear I shall not be able to finish 
0 task, if I suffer my thoughts to precede me 

us. 

In a hut, tawdrily painted on the outside, and 
more wretched than may be conceived within, 
lay, on a bed of straw, the unfortunate woman, 
doubly unfortunate in being my wife. For 
some weeks the labors of her needle had _ 
plied herself and me with the means of su 
sistence ; and I, in the meanwhile, had been in 
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a continuous state of intoxication. I had pawned 
or sold every article of dress or furniture which 
could, by any possibility, be spared. My poor 
wife was now the mother of an infant, but two 
days old, and had tasted no food of any kind 
since the birth of her child. In this helpless 
condition there was no friendly hand to admi- 
nister to her wants, for our neighbours were far 
too dignified to enter such a hovel as that oc- 
cupied by us. When the resources from which 
I had supplied my unnatural appetite were now 
exhausted, I lay on the floor of our hut, not yet 
recovered from the effects of my last excess. 
I was aroused from my stupor by the soft and 
plaintive voice of my wife, calling to me by 
name. 

“James,” said she, while the tones of her 
voice were made inexpressibly thrilling by her 
sufferings. “James, will you hear me?” 

When I had answered in the affirmative, she 
continued: “I have a small box, containing 
several articles of jewelry, which I have con- 
cealed for an emergency of this kind. Take 
them, my dear husband, and endeavor to pro- 
cure us some food. I feel that I can endure 
this privation but a little while longer; and 
what must become of our poor babe?” 

I arose, and received from her hand the little 
paper box, which she had concealed in the pil- 
ow-case; but as I was about to leave the house 
she called me back, and, with a countenance 
_— expressive of anxiety, she spoke to me 

us: 

“* My dearest husband, I know the excellence 
of your heart, notwithstanding the dreadful 
habit which has made you its victim; but for- 
give me if I implore you to avoid temptation at 
this time. Consider that the lives of your wife 
and child are at stake. This is our last hope. 
Oh, my beloved husband, save yourself from the 
reflection that we have perished through your 
neglect.” 

wept, as I bound myself by the most solemn 
imprecations to discharge her commission faith- 
fully, and to return with all possible speed. I 
glanced at the infant, as it lay by the side of 
its mother. The glassy eyes of the poor little 
babe were fixed upon me, as I fancied, with 
a supplicating expression. No longer under 
the influence of the demon of intoxication, my 
heart was awakened to every better impulse of 
humanity and affection. I kissed my wife, im- 
plored her forgiveness for all that was past, and 
promised, as [ had often promised before, amend- 
ment in future. Her dim eye was illumed, for 
a moment, with joy. She believed me, for my 
sincerity must have been evident; and, oh, how 
delicious were the consolations she then offered 
me! How rapturously lovely were the pictures 
of coming happiness which her glowing lan- 
guage pourtrayed! 

I hastened to the accursed pawn-broker’s. I 
shuddered at the sight of the monster who had 
often assisted me in the robbery of my hapless 
companion, and in the murder of my own peace. 
I felt a strong inclination to stab the hateful 
Israelite as he examined the contents of the 
box, and affected to despise the golden bawbles. 
I took the paltry sum he offered me—less than 
one-fourth of what the articles might have been 
sold for at auction. And now I busied myself 





with anticipating the pleasures of my return to 
su ¥ the wants of my little family. * * *° 

Fu of these thoughts I entered a shop, to 
purchase such articles of light diet as I thought 
would be most acceptable to my wife, in her 
present weak state; but I had scarcely crossed 
the threshoid when I started back with a feel- 
ing of terror; for I saw the curse of my ex- 
istence displayed in several decanters which 
stood on the end of the counter. I had often 
discovered the infirmity of my better purposes, 
when this serpent-like fascination was ex 
to my sight; and my first impulse was to fly 
from the spot. But could I imagine the pos- 
sibility that any temptation could prevail over 
me at such atime? I spurned at the thought; 
yet, averting my eyes from the hellish allure- 
ment, [ made such purchases as I had designed. 
While I was engaged in paying for the articles 
I had bought, another man entered the sho 
and I trembled when I heard his demand. in 
another moment, the fumes of the damning 
poison had reached my nostrils; and, O God! 
—can it be believed—my wife—my child were 
forgotten ! 

I will not interrupt that torrent of maledic- 
tions which this confession must call down on my 
head. No, no; I should not, I dare not strive to 
avoid it, if every curse could take effect. And 
even that would be mistaken vengeance; for I 
have suffered all, but annihilation , and annihila- 
tion itself—that soul-sickening thought—over 
which I have sometimes wept, and often trem- 
bled; even that thought, realized, would now be 
a merciful dispensation. Let my crime be with- 
out extenuation in the sight of God and man; 
but, in my utmost desire for self-crimination, I 
cannot disguise the truth in my own heart, 
that my fault originated in a compulsion which 
I could not resist. But the nature of that com- 
pulsion is not revealed or known, except to them 
who have experienced it. It may not be de- 
scribed; it cannot be imagined. With one who 
is completely under the dominion of that fiend 
which held me in subjection, there are moments 
when the prospect of immediate perdition, the 
presence of the eternal Judge himself, could 
not avail to prevent the unholy sacrifice. In 
such a moment of delirious, impetuous, and un- 
controllable appetite, I made the fatal and final 
plunge. ‘The irremediable bourne was passed, 
and, under the influence of an enchantment, 
more resistless than that of Armidia, I forfeited 
all claims of affinity with the human race. 
Yet, whatever may be the amount of my sin, 
it certainly does not consist in brutal indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of the helpless creatures 
I had recently left. No, as heaven shall judge 
my offences, no. From the moment that insane 
wish predominated, all the traces of my memory 
were as the dream that cannot be recalled. I 
recollected nothing. All time was comprised 
in that moment of phrenzied and agonizing 
desire. ° . ° ° 

And, even at this time, my remembrances 
of what followed are very indistinct. Doubtless 
I roamed, in beastly apathy, for hours. Some 
faint impressions, like the recollections of child- 
hood, or the images of a dream long passed, 
make it probable that I entered the enclosure 
of the city water-works at a late hour in the 
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afternoon, when the machinery was at rest. 
Thenceforth my memory offers only a blank; 
but, from what followed, It is evident that I 
must have clambered over the railing, and laid 
myself down within the circumference of the 
great water-wheel. This wheel is cylindrical 
in form; probably fifteen or twenty feet in di- 
ameter, and more in the length of the axis. 

It was early on the ensuing morning, when 
I returned to a state of consciousness, and dis- 


thought that occupied my mind was, what 
~— be the condition of my wife. When I 
had become sensible of what had occurred, I 
uttered a cry of horror and despair, which 
might have been heard on the opposite bank of 
the river, and for some minutes, I had not self: 
possession or resolution sufficient to escape 
from the wheel. A faint hope succeeded, that 
my poor deserted companion and her babe had 
not yet perished; and I was about to fly to- 
wards our dwelling, when I discovered that my 
tattered dress was entangled in several iron 
spikes which projected from the interior of the 
wheel. While I labored to disengage myself, 
I distinctly heard a sound which I recognised 
to be that produced by the turning of the crank, 
by means of which the flood-gate or sluice is 
raised. The frightful truth flashed on my mind; 
the wheel was about to be put in motion! I 
cried out again in the extremity of my anguish ; 
but my voice was lost in the first gush of the 
waters, which swept over me, foaming and hiss- 
ing as if in mockery of my despair! 

he spikes in which my clothes were acci- 
dentally fastened, were probably all that pre- 
served me from instant destruction, as they 
prevented me from being dashed against the 
shaft, or other interior parts of the wheel, dur- 
ing its revolutions. At one moment I was 
suspended over the roaring cataract, which 
forced its way through the apertures of the 
wood-work, and in the next instant I was sub- 
merged in that very cataract. It was in con- 
sequence of this repeated submersion that I 
remained so painfully sensible of my situation. 
The velocity with which I was carried around 
would soon have brought me to a state of insen- 
sibility ; or I should have swooned in the violent 
mental conflict I endured, had not the reiterated 
application of the chilling waters restored every 
faculty to a full perception of the torturing 
reality. 

It is useless to attempt an analysis of the 
sufferings of that time. Ingenious cruelty, in 
all the multitude of its inventions, never con- 
trived aught that could agonize the body of 
man, and phrenzy his mind with such inten- 
sity of torment. In ordinary cases, there is a 
bound beyond which our nature cannot suffer; 
it is a kindly provision of creative mercy that 
death or unconsciousness must, at that point, 
come to our relief. But here, there was no 
relief, no mitigation; not even that numbness, 
that horrid, momentary cessation of pain which 
excessive misery may sometimes produce. 

For some time, | may not say how long, my 
extreme, yet undefinable corporeal sufferings 
scarcely permitted the sympathising mind to 
revert to its own appropriate causes ef distress. 
But, continued endurance had a result some- 


what analogous to that of custom; my tortures 
were not lessened, nor even made more sup- 
ene but memory and reflection supervened. 

ith them came the thoughts of death and 
eternal condemnation; both seemed unavoida- 
ble, but neither was frightful. I knew there 
could be no pangs in death or hell to exceed 
what I then experienced. 

At times I was mocked by the flattering illu- 
sion of a speedy release. There was a real, 
or an imaginary diminution in the rapidity of 
the wheel’s movement. Heavens! can I de- 
scribe my sensations? Relief was at hand— 
no—the din of the rushing waters again fell 
on my ears with increased violence; the harsh, 
grating sound of the machinery became more 
intolerable. I gnashed my teeth in the bitter- 
ness of my disappointment. I endeavored to 
cry out again and again, but my voice was no 
longer under my control. ‘There was an inde- 
scribabie tension—I cannot express it—but 
there was something which made the formation 
of an accent impossible. 

Then came a period of delirium. I fancied 
myself in the regions of the damned, enduring 
the punishment of Ixion. The waves, into 
which I was again and again plunged, were 
changed ; they were liquid fire ; they penetrated 
to my vitals. I breathed the sulphureous va- 
pors of Tophet. O the horrors of, suffocation! 
Struggling for one draught of the pure air of 
heaven—for breath—and finding none! God of 
pity! is there one infliction, incident to our 
nature, more intolerable than this? 

Then, as I arose from the surface of what 
seemed a lake of molten iron, I encountered 
the mild yet reproachful glance of my wife. 
shrunk from her gaze, and wished to be hid 
again in that baleful gulf from which I had just 
emerged. O then came the worst—worse than 
worst. Was it the dream of a frantic imagina- 
tion? or did I really behold, by some miracu- 
lous interposition, the scene which still har- 
rows my soul, and which shall haunt me for- 
ever, in every state of my future being; giving 
additional bitterness to the sternest afflictions 
of Almighty wrath. 

I saw my home; the comfortless apartment; 
the straw bed ; its wretched occupants. I heard 
the faint wailings of the dying infant. I heard 
the voice of the mother. ‘Oh James, my mi- 
serable, but ever dear husband, what could have 
detained you from us?” I saw her press the 
babe to her bosom, from which it vainly strove 
to draw nourishment. “Heaven pity me!” she 
wildly exclaimed, “can nothing be done for my 
child!” As the dreadful vision continued, I 
beheld her endeavouring to rise, as if with the 
desperate intention of seeking assistance. She 
fell again on the bed; her arm hung over the 
side, and she remained motionless. 

This distracting vision was strangely com- 
prised in the space of time occupied by one re- 
volution of the wheel! With what eager joy 
did I stretch out my arms to embrace the penal 
fires which my maddened imagination had kin- 
dled! How sweet is expiation to that soul 
which is once awakened to a sense of its guilt! 

Although my confinement in the wheel could 
not have lasted more than a few hours, it seemed 
to embrace years, ages, yea, eternity itself. And 
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now, every time the wheel revolved on its axis, 
a life-time seemed to have passed. This illu- 
sion was made more perfect by a kind of alle- 

rical representation of my own existence, 
rom the period of infancy to that present mo- 
ment. As oft as I arose from the waves, the 
scenes of my earliest childhood were pourtray- 
ed by my disordered fancy in the most vivid 
colours; then my maturer life was as faithfully 
depicted; my years of uninterrupted felicity; 
my marriage; the fervid affection of my part- 
ner; the innumerable instances of her devoted 
love ; then my own early indiscretions; my first 
positive deviation from duty; my subsequent 
abandonment, and final ruin, And still the 
closing scene was invariably the same; the 
bare walls of the hovel; the straw bed; the 
perishing victims! 

The repetition of such images goaded my 
mind, at length, to the acme of outrageous mad- 
ness. I tremble now to think of the horrible 
blasphemies I then uttered. Phantasies, too 
wild, too monstrous to be conceived in any mind 
less tortured than my own, took possession o/ 
me by turns; and each phantasy was more 
dreadful than the last. But here language 
fails; utterly fails to express what memory 
herself can retain only in traces not less fear- 
ful, because indistinct and indefinite. The 
man who in some vivid and excruciating dream 
has been shut up in the caverns of eternal per- 
dition, the wretch who is prematurely entomb- 
ed, and awakes to a sense of his situation; 
these, no, these could not imagine a tithe of 
my sufferings in the wheel. . ° ° 

It was probably long, very long, after the 
motions of the wheel had ceased, that I reco- 
vered my faculties sufficiently to emerge from 
that scene of severe, yet involuntary, penance. 
Objects appeared to whirl around me as I en- 
deavored to trace my way homeward. It was 
a gloomy day; the drizzling rain fell on my 
garments; the skies themselves regarded me 
with a frowning aspect; yet I went on, hoping 
that some charitable hand had administered to 
the wants of my wife and child. I had scarcely 
resolution to raise the latch; the door was un- 
locked, and I entered. 

A little more and all is told.—My wife lay 
as my vision had presented her; motionless, 
and with her arm hanging over the side of the 
bed. I took hold of her hand; it was cold and 
stiff I attempted to raise her head; her lips 
rested on something; it was a miniature por- 
trait of myself, drawn soon after our marriage! 
She had turned away from her child, because 
she would not behold its dying agonies. They 
were both dead;—and I have lived too long 
when that sentence is written. 


NOTE BY THE TRANSCRIBER. 


The dead body of a young man was found in 
the neighborhood of Fairmount, a few days 
after the foregoing narrative was discovered; 
and various circumstances lead us to — 
that he was the writer of the manuscript. The 
manner of his death is a matter of much uncer- 
tainty; there were no marks of violence on his 
rson, and nothing to make it probable that he 
committed suicide. The features, notwith- 





standing some signs of habitual intemperance, 


were very fine, and decidedly intellectual. 
The verdict of the coroner’s inquest was, 
“death from some unknown canse;” but this 
adds very little to the information we are en- 
abled to give concerning him. 

The MS. was almost illegible in many places, 
and in some instances, altogether so. In the 
latter cases we have been obliged to have re- 
course to the old-fashioned expedient of filling 
up each hiatus with stars—an expedient, how- 
ever, which tends to throw very little light on 
a 

he conclusion of the manuscript was a mere 
scrawl; and not being able to decipher it our- 
selves, we submitted it to the inspection of 
three gentlemen of distinguished ability in 
chirography, one of whom was formerly en- 
gaged in the transcription of writings found in 
Herculaneum. But all we could gather from 
these gentlemen is, that the narrative winds up 
with an injunction to all young ladies, to marry 
no man until they have satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that he has no predilection for strong 
drinks, 
——>— 
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Every bird that walks or flies, 
Every fish that swims the sea, 

On me for daily food relies, 

Their very life depends on me. 

To chemistry I spirit give, 

And often I’m a surgeon’s tool, 
Sometimes in melody I live, 

And can the wildest music rule. 
Full many a gallant ship of old, 
Was broken up to give me birth, 
That orator’s, for fame or gold, 
Might gain celebrity on earth. 

But though to this my birth I owe, 
My simple name was always known 
To Johnson, and to Chambers go, 
And you will my pretensions own. 


— p——. 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 


TELL me bright and beauteous star, 
What scenes of joy, what scenes of woe 

Greet now thy rising beams from far, 
And wish thy stay or bid thee go? 


But stay ; I would not probe 
The griefs I cannot heal, 

And joy, though dressed in brightest robe, 
Would ill contrast with what I feel. 


And yet, oh, tell me if that eye, 

Whose beams are dearer far than thine, 
Now rests on thee and thinks of me 

Nor dreams of love the while ? 


Can he forget the hopes we move 
Gazing on records such as thou ? 

Can time so quickly steel the heart 
To mem’ry of oft plighted vow ? 


O shine on him my heavenward love; 
Its spirit make him feel, 
Forgetting and forgiving wrong, 
With deathless hope and Irene. 
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HINTS ON 


MARRIAGE. 


Ivro no ment do we enter in this 
short and evil life so solemn and binding as 
that of the marriage covenant, and consequent- 
ly, the veriest tyro might say, none ought to be 
so duly and seriously considered. Ifa mis-step 
is here taken, it can never be retrieved—never 
can the happiness and peace of mind then sacri- 
ficed be regained. How important then, that 
we be governed by those principles, in our con- 
jugal choice, which are based in truth and ex- 
perience. 

Many are the errors—fatal mistakes—into 
which people are led, or voluntarily fall. I de- 
sign to notice some of them, for the thoughtful 
consideration of those of the other sex who are 
not yet “locked fast in the — gorget.” I 
say of the other sex, because they are more ex- 
posed than we men, to these mistakes of judg- 
ment. Women are, ina great degree, excluded 
from the busy world, and have never learnt the 
art and duplicity with which “ Love’s intrigues” 
are carried on. They are more exposed to the 
deceptive pretensions and appearances of those 
who hover around them, and court their favours; 
artless themselves, they are willing to believe 
every one else partakes of the same honest and 
generous sentiments. But to the task. Aye, 
task! and a painful one too it is, to notice the 

failings of poor human nature! 

In choosing companions for life, it cannot be 
denied that too many young girls are more 
guided by external circumstances, than prove 
conducive to their happiness in the conjugal 
life. Is he handsome !—Is he wealthy !—Is he 
of a genteel family? are the questions that are 
too frequently asked; while those which refer 
to his mental accomplishments are scarcely 
deemed worthy of notice. What if the person 
of your choice be handsome? the comeliness 
will fade, and one short hour may rob us of our 
most fascinating attractions. hat if he be 
wealthy and has gold ever to command! Will 
riches sweeten a disposition naturally sour and 
irascible ‘—hush the tumult of an unsettled and 
volatile mind !—curb the licentious and hitherto 
ungoverned passions!—quiet the heart-burn- 
ings, and silence the angry disputations which 
must be awakened where there is no correct 
principle to guide!—atone for the absence of 
those social and amiable dispositions of mind 
which are the best riches of man and glory of 
life? What if he be of high, or even noble pe- 
digree !—will that secure him from the evil 
passions, appetites, and propensities generated 
in the blood of the whole family of Adam !— 
No. He is still a man—a frail, erring man, 
and his “ ly looks,” and “ glittering store,” 
and “noble blood,” will never make him an 
amiable companion—a devoted husband. If, 
instead of the man, you should m these 
copenians what will console you for their 
loss? Nothing. Misery must as necessarily 
ensue, as that darkness succeeds the absence 
of light. And when the gilded shrine is strip- 


| ped of its tinselled trappings, a shapeless altar 
of unseemly stones is all that is left behind. 

Another error, much less frequent in our 
country than in the old world, into which youn 
ladies fall, is that of trusting solely to the opi- 
nion, and implicitly obeying, the injunctions of 
over-fond or too ambitious parents. I would by 
no means weaken the bonds of parental go- 
vernment, but I would loudly inveigh against 
an unpardonable abuse of that authority. 

Who that has been at all in the habit of no- 
ticing things as they pass, but has seen hope 
destroyed, and all the heart’s wealth of young 
and pure affections withered, ere yet they h 
been taught to expand to those generous and 
holy offices nature, in our formation, designed ? 
Who has not seen the young and beautiful, at 
the stern and unfeeling command of those who 
gave them life, yield up their soul’s key, recall 
their plighted faith, to bestow it on one wholly 
unlike the chosen of the heart, uncongenial, or 
unworthy of their love! 

And we have witnessed the cold and reluc- 
tant assent at the bridal altar, while the beat- 
ing heart was yearning towards the sacrificed 
object of its devoted and best affections. We 
have seen the eye that once sparkled with the 
beams of mirth and buoyant happiness, grow 
dull and heavy in the gloom of a hopeless grief; 
—the rose-lit cheek that bespoke joy and love, 
and health, wax pale as a flower blighted by 
early frost ; and the whole countenance sunken, 
and the form bowed down by grief, disgust, 
——— and disease, which must never be 
spoken, save to “Him who hears in secret.” 

he heart that once bounded in joy is silently 
breaking under its heavy load, its chords part- 
ing one after another, till the tenure of exist- 
ence can hold out no longer, and “ the victim 
is released.” Oh! if there be a fearful account 
for any to yield up to their judge, it must be 
that of the parents who have sacrificed their 
children at the shrine of Mammon, and thus 
taken on themselves the responsibility of those 
errors and sins which usually arise from these 
ill-assorted marriages ! 

As in matters of religion, so in matrimony, 
every one should be left to their own sober con- 
victions. If our friends are about to throw 
themselves away on unworthy or degraded ob- 
jects, let us advise, but never command; and 
especially never should we impose sentiments 
beyond the rule—* Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you. T. 


—_——@{——- 


Men are borne with two eyes, but with one 
tongue, in order that they should see twice as 
much as they say; but, from their conduct, one 
would suppose that they were born with two 
tongues, and one eye ; for those talk the most 
who have observed the least, and obtrude their 
remarks upon every thing, who have seen into 
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TO A YOUTH WITH A PURSE. 


Tuat vou may not your friend forget, 
Accept, dear Frank, this curious net, 
Contriv’d in silken bonds to hold, 
That mighty necromancer, Gold. 

The servant of the good, and brave, 
The tyrant of the fool, and knave. 

Of power to blanch an Ethiop white, 
Or make an angel dark as night. 

And when your generous bosom sighs 
To chase the tear from Misery’s eyes, 
May this unfailing stores impart 

To aid the impulse of your heart. 
And while on Pleasure’s rosy wing 
You rove this life’s delightful spring, 
Refined by love’s celestial fires 

And holy friendship’s deathless flame, 
Inspir’d by elegant desires, 

And ardent hopes of virtuous fame, 





May this, like fairy gifts of old, 

Its ample treasures still unfold, 

To gratify each glowing thought, 
With honor, taste, or genius fraught. 
But should your guardian spirit sleep, 
And error win you to the bowers 
Where dissipation hides with flowers 
The scorpions that around her creep ; 
And warbles her Circean song, 

That binds the soul in fetters strong : 
Oh then, may this, no power supply 
To aid the fatal fantasy ! 

So shall the dire delusion cease, 

And reason win you back to peace, 
To fireside joys, and pure delights, 
Unsullied days and tranquil nights, 
To every charm that home bestows, 
And every bliss that virtue knows. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE YOUNG COUNTESS; 
OR, A FOLLY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
BY MISS M. MILES. 


“ Mornsr, I dare not tell him !”—And Amy [ 


Bryant laid her head on her mother’s bosom 
and sobbed as if her heart were breaking. 
“ With all my love for Percy Roscoe, there is no 
one whom I fear so much—I dare not tell him.” 

“ Fear him, my child, then let your mother 
entreat you in the strength of her affection, not 
to harbor such a sentiment. Judge not has- 
tily, Amy, you are very young, and Mr. Ros- 
coe’s grave manners may perhaps have caused 
this feeling. He is certainly generous and 
noble-minded.” 

“ But not the less strict in his ideas of pro- 
priety, mother, and his words were stern and 
cold when he extorted from me the promise of 

iving up the society of Isabel Tracy—and can 

tell him tkat I have broken my word, that I 
have passed hours, nay, days in her company ? 

“Yes, Amy, tell him the truth—believe me 
it is best to deal openly with him. He will 
not brook deceit in any ens but why did you 
again extend an invitation to Lady Tracy to 
visit us at this time of sickness and sorrow? 
Even I, lenient as I am towards the follies of 
the young, have opposed the intimacy. She 
is a dangerous woman, with her insinuating 
manners, and bewitching beauty.” 

“TI could not avoid it, mamma, without giv- 
ing the true reason, and I was afraid of her 
ridicule; you know her wit, and satire, has 
weapons that cut deep.” 

“Ah! Amy, I fear this sensitiveness to the 
shaft of ridicule will cause your path to be a 
thorny one. It often leads you, my love, to 
distrust your own resolves, even when they are 
on the side of right; why, my child, care for 
the laugh of the worldly minded? Is not the 
approval of your conscience more to be desired 
than their approbation? Act yourself in this 
instance at least, Amy, and tell Mr. Roscoe the 
truth. He will respect you the more for it.” 

“ But, dearest mamma, why cannot you? He 

22 





loves and respects you so, and you could soften 
it, whilst I Phould. only stand confused and 
trembling.” 

The sunset ray shone full upon Mrs. Bry- 
ant’s pale countenance as she reclined upon a 
couch, supported by pillows; consumption was 
fast doing its work of death, and her wan and 
emaciated hand was laid solemnly upon her 
daughter’s fair head, as she replied: ; 

“ But would it restore Percy’s confidence in 
you, dearest; you know my days are numbered, 
and he has asked from me the right of being 
your protector whenI am gone. Let my last 
days be made happy by the knowledge that 
there is no cloud over your love. This fear of 
your noble hearted lover is unworthy of one 
who owns the presence of a higher power. I 
am feebler to day, and the time is at hand 
when I must leave my only child with none in 
the world to watch over her, but him to whom 
she has given her young affections—let her not 
deceive him.” 

But ere Amy could reply, Roscoe had en- 
tered the apartment, and was pressing the thin 
hand of Mrs. Bryant in his, unable to speak 
from his excess of emotion, whilst his other arm 
encircled the drooping form of the half fainting 
girl. He saw at a glance that there was a 
great change in the invalid, and his voice fal- 
tered with strong feeling as he said: 

“ Why, why, dearest Mrs. Bryant did you not 
write before? I would have come at any hour.” 

“TI knew it Percy,” answered she with a 
faint smile, “but you had duties more impera- 
tive elsewhere. But you will be with me to 
the last, and”—but Amy raised her face with 
such an expression of agony upon her features 
that she stopped and sent her from the room 
upon some trifling errand for herself, ere she 
finished the sentence. 

“And your father has promised to give you 
the Percy estate. That, together with your 
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~— talents, Percy, for you are acknowled 

to be one of the most rising lawyers of the day, 
will ensure to you all the comforts of life, and 
my poor girl will experience no change. She 
can bring you nothing, but beauty and good- 
ness; for my annuity dies with me.” 

“Whilst [ live, she shall never know change ; 
and my kind father has been most liberal. But 
not a word more, now; you are already ex- 
hausted, and I hear Amy’s step.” 

« Amy, dear,” said her mother, “I am in- 
clined to sleep, and Martha shall sit by me 
whilst you take a turn in the garden with Per- 
cy; you are pale with watching and care.” 

For a moment the fair girl hesitated, and the 
crimson that stained her cheek almost mocked 
the hue of the bright cloud that was floating 
even then in the westernsky ; but her lover's 
eye was full upon her face, and she dared not 
tefuse when he drew her hand within his own, 
and said—* Come Amy, I have much to say to 

ou.” 

They wandered forth, on that eve of beauty, 
and she felt its sweet influences in her inmost 
soul. Gradually the feverish excitement under 
which she had been labouring became stilled, 
and gently and tenderly did he prepare her for 
the trial that so soon awaited her. Deeply 
grateful for his kindness and sympathy, Amy 
more than once opened her lips to tell him that 
she had broken her word, but the thought of his 
indignation was more than she could bear at 
such atime. “I cannot wound him now,” was 
her thought, “ to-morrow I well tell him all.” 

There was a deeper change upon the face 
of Mrs. Bryant when they again stood beside 
her couch, and Amy entreated permission to 
remain with her during the night, and the 
mother could not deny her. 

“ Martha!” said Percy, as he closed Mrs. 
Bryant's door for the night, and passed into the 
kitchen where the old domestic and her hus- 
band, the only two servants who had followed 
Mrs. Bryant’s variable fortunes, were sitting in 
mourful silence—* Martha, will you put lights 
for me in Miss Amy’s little study? Mrs. Bry- 
ant is very low to-night, and I will sit up there: 
the nurse is with her, and your young mistress 
will not leave her.” 

The tears fell fast over the withered cheeks 
of the old woman as she rose up to comply with 
his request. Mrs. Bryant’s husband had been 
an officer, and these two faithful creatures had 
been servants of her own father; but they 
followed her whom they had seen grow up from 
a blooming child through all the trials and vi- 
cissitudes to which she had been exposed ; and 
when she returned a widow and orphan to her 
native land, upon a straitened income, remained 
to share her fallen fortunes. 

“* Ah! master Percy, these are sad hours,” 
said she, “it seems but yesterday since I saw 
my poor mistress a bonny bride, and the gallant 
captain, bless his memory, looking at her so 
sie a. Meme she is young yet to die;” and 

er tears flowed faster. Percy, much affected, 
turned away. 

Night waned, but still the young girl kept 
her lonely vigil by the sick bed. The nurse 


was in a deep sleep, her services being dispen- 
sed with, and she sat watching the laboured 





breathing of her only parent. Ah! that lonely 
watch by the death bed of those we love— 
when the deep stillness of night is around us— 
the garnering up of every last word as they fall 
faintly from the pallid lips, and of the smiles of 
ee love whose light will soon fade from 
earth— 


“Oh! not an hour like this 
For bitterness, has life.” 


Midnight came, and Mrs. Bryant unclosed 
her eyes—Amy bent over her. 

“ My child !” and her voice was fearfully al- 
tered—“I shall not see the light of another 
glorious morning. I must see our good clergy- 
man once more. Let him and Percy both come, 
for my hours are numbered.” 

The nurse aroused from her slumbers, hurried 
from the room, and Amy with a strength which 
seemed as given in the hour of need, eld a re- 
viving cordial to Mrs. Bryant’s lip, and wiped 
the damps from her brow. Buta few moments 
elapsed, ere Percy and the silvery headed old 
man, whose lessons had taught both mother and 
daughter to look beyond this veil of woe, en- 
tered the room. Percy folded his arms around 
the waist of his beloved, who stood pale as mar- 
ble, but calmly, at the bedside; and the old 
pastor gan down, prayed fervently for the 
departing soul. An expression of poore and 
serenity gave the features of Mrs. Bryant al- 
most a celestial beauty; with sudden strength 
she raised her head from the pillows that sup- 
ported her. 

“Come nearer, my children,” she whispered, 
and clasped their hands together. “Here at 
this solemn hour let me see my daughter united 
to him who will cherish her when I am gone.” 

Amy hid her face in the pillow—* Oh! mo- 
ther, dear mother, not now.’ 

“Yes, dearest, now, and I shall die happier— 
knowing that one good and noble has her happi- 
ness in keeping.” Exhausted she sunk back. 

Percy raised the pale girl, and signed to Mr. 
Danby ; and amidst the convulsive sobbings of 
deep grief, did Amy Bryant become the bride 
of him whom she so reverenced and loved. The 
rite was over, and she sunk on her knees be- 
side her mother, whose hand was raised in dy- 
ing blessings on her fair head, whilst her face 
was touched with a mother’s holy love. That 
hand fell motionless, and Percy folded his bride 
to his heart, and felt she was an orphan; with 
none in the wide world but him to support and 
cherish her. 

There was the sound of many feet in the 
quiet dwelling of the officer’s widow, and more 
than one mourning carriage was at the humble 
door; for there were those amongst the good 
and great who had both loved and esteemed 
her, and who were now gathered to pay the 
last sad tribute of respect to her remains. 

The funeral train moved slowly on; and in 
a pleasant oy nook of the old church yard, a 
spot chosen by herself, it stopped. The touch- 
ing service of the dead was read above her, and 
“dust committed to dust.” Amy was in her 
darkened chamber struggling with her passion- 
ate grief; but Percy Roscoe bowed his head in 
manly sorrow as the solemn words fell upon 
his ear. 
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When he returned to the mournful dwelling, 
he found Amy kneeling before a picture of her 
mother, and weeping bitterly. He drew her 
to his heart, and gently and seriously led her 
thoughts to that world where we shall meet 
the spirits of the “just made perfect.” Her 
agitation became almost alarming, and bursting 
from his arms she flung herself at his feet, ex- 
claiming: 

“Oh! Percy, I cannot deceive you. Even 
my sainted mother seems to look down in re- 
proach upon me. I will not deceive you at this 
solemn hour; I will take that mother’s last 
counsels. J have again seen lady Tracy; she 
has been here. Oh! do not! do not utterly 
forsake me,”’—as he started back as if a serpent 
had stung him—“ I have none but you”—and 
she clasped her hands wildly before him. For 
one moment the high minded Roscoe covered 
his face. Disappointment, pity, and indignation 
were struggling for mastery, mingled with that 
sense of bitterness in being deceived in those 
we love; but the solemn scenes of the last two 
days had taught him true iessons of humbleness 
and humility. He looked upon the bowed head 
of the stricken one, thought of the holy vow by 
the dying bed, and of hisown deep love for her 
from early youth. He raised her from her 
fallen posture, and placing her beside him, 
smoothed back the rich tresses which laid in 
disorder upon her throbbing forehead, and im- 
pressed a kiss upon it as he whispered : 

“Poor child! far be it from me to add a pang 
to your sufferings ; they are punishment enough. 
No, Amy, I will not cast you off—I will not 
even require a promise, lest you feel tempted 
to break it. Your blessed mother’s last words 
must ever be held too sacred for you again to 
mingle in friendship with lady Tracy. I for- 
give you, dearest—but oh! never let your hus- 
band have the misery of finding his confidence 
misplaced.” 

“ Bless you, dear Percy, for these kind words, 
one look of harshness would have broken m 
heart :” and her head sunk down upon his shoul- 
der, whilst tears, no longer those of bitterness, 
but of chastened sorrow, fell from her eyes. 

Percy Roscoe did well to dread Lady Tracy's 
being the intimate of his affianced wife. She 
was a woman of fashion, and it was known that 
she played deeply, although over her vices 
there was thrown the veil of refinement and 
sensibility. She was but a few years older than 
Amy, and in her earlier days the lady had become 
passionately attached to Percy. He read her 
character at a glance, and she saw in the scorn 
with which he treated her that the mask of 
gentleness had not concealed the harsher traits 
that deformed her mind and character. Years 
passed on, and to gratify her ambition and love 
of riches she gave her hand to lord Tracy. 
His mansion was near the humble dwelling of 
Amy Bryant. She saw Percy’s look of proud 
triumph as he gazed upon the beautiful girl 
who had given him her pure heart, and she 
marked that fair being as her victim. But Amy 
now felt, as she saw even her proud sonled 
Roscoe, forgive and pity her, that henceforth 
Isabel's arts would be of no avail. 

But a single year had gone by, and Percy 
Roscoe’s destiny had known a change. From 





being dependent upon his own talents and the 
income arising from the small estate that was 
his own in right of his mother, he had become 
possessed, by the successive deaths of his father 
and uncl. , of the broad landsand the earldom of 
Clevemou:. But although his house was the 
resort of the learned and good, of the high and 
noble, and his beautiful wife the star of fashion, 
there were those who loved him, that deemed 
their Percy’s smile was less joyous than of old, 
and his brow more clouded than it was wont to 
be before his marriage. If he was unhappy, 
none knew it, and as he still looked with pride 
and fondness upon the fair face of Amy even in 
the festal hall, the world pronounced them a 
most happy couple. 

The young countess was alone in her dress- 
ing room, when her attendant brought her a 
note; she glanced at the superscription, and 
her manner betrayed agitation as she perused 
its contents, 

“Who brought this note, Ellis?” and she 
raised her eyes languidly from the paper. 

“ A person muffled in a large cloak, my lady ; 
she would come in, and says she will see you.” 

A proud flush rose to the cheek of the lady. 
“T may not deny her,” she murmured to her- 
self; “ Ihave tempted fate and must abide by it. 
Did lord Clevemont say he should not return 
till evening ?” said she to the attendant. 

“Yes, my lady. I told him that when you 
came in from your drive with ~—_ Glenrock, 
you were so tired you had fallen asleep on the 
couch, and he told me to say he should dine 
ont.” 

Lady Clevemont sighed deeply. “Ellis! I 
believe you are faithful. Go to the person who 
waits below and conduct her here, and see that 
I am not interrupted whilst she remains.” 

The waiting-maid left the room, and soon re- 
turning, ushered into the presence of the young 
countess a female of surpassing beauty. Amy 
rose up, and with mingled dignity and sadness 
greeted her as soonas Ellis closed the door. 

“What does the lady Tracy,” she asked, 
“wish of the Countess of Clevemont, that she 
so unceremoniously forces herself into her pre- 
sence ?” 

“Countess of Clevemont!” reiterated the 
other with a scornful curl of her proud lip— 
“Methinks you have a bold bearing, lady, for 
one whose destiny hangs on my slightest word. 
What if I whispered to the haughty Percy that 
his worshipped Amy had once both won and 
lost at a. ” 

Lady Clevemont buried her face in her 
trembling hands whilst she exclaimed—* But 
once, Isabel—you know it was but once, and 
then I was deceived; and have I had peace 
since? Does not the thought of that hour 
come to me in the festal hall? by my once hap- 
py hearth? and at the dark midnight hour when 
other eyes are closed in sleep? Does it not 
dreg with bitterness my cup, till at times my 
brain almost maddens? And did not you, you 
Isabel Tracy, lead me to the brink of the pre- 
cipice? But I know you now, your mask is off.” 

“ But not the less are you in my power, fair - 
countess,” replied Isabel with a smile of hatred 
and malice seldom seen on woman’s face. 
“Not the less in my power. You cower and 
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turn pale before your lord, I have read you 
well—lady, you fear him; and ere you would 
have him learn this secret you would lay down 
your young life. Well! Amy!” andher voice 
changed to one of insinuating softness—* you 
take this too much to heart, [ will not betray 
you, but my losses are so heavy I dare not ap- 
ply to Lord Tracy; lend me the sum J required 
in my note, and I will keep the secret for ever.” 

Amy unclasped her hands from her convul- 
sived features—* Isabel Tracy, I have already 
wronged the industrious poor to comply with 
your exorbitant demands; and when I again 
asked Clevemont for money but yesterday, his 
answer was stern as he said, “ Amy, my fortune 
will not gratify boundless extravagance. I owe 
now more than the sum I have by me.” No! 
‘sabel, I cannot give you this.” 

“The countess of Clevemont will smile to- 
night when she welcomes her lord after he has 
seen Isabel Tracy”—and gathering her cloak 
about her she turned to go. Her hand was 
upon the knob of the door, when Amy spring- 
ing forward, arrested her progress—* There, 
lady Tracy,” and she flung down her purse at 
her feet—* Take all I have, but keep this se- 
cret; and now depart, with the malison of a 
breaking heart upon your head.” ; 

“Thank you, lady, for the kind wish,” and 
with a scornful laugh she took it up and left 
the apartment. 

A half hour after, Ellis entered the dressing 
room, and found her lady in a deep sleep. 
“Surely my lady is in a — way,” she 
muttered, “to lay down with all this finery in 
which I dressed her for lady Glenrock’s dinner.” 
Had she but looked beneath the pillow that sup- 

rted the flushed cheek, she would have seen 

y the label’d phial there, why the slumber of 
her mistress was so deep and quiet. 

«“ Whither away, Clevemont!” and lord Glen- 
rock linked his arm in that of his old friend and 
schoolmate —“ Come, we dine, en famille to- 
day. Go hence with me, Emily told me your 
wife had promised her to steal this day from 
her crowd of appointments, and pass it quietly 
with her.” 

“Indeed! well then, my dear Glenrock, I 
will accept your invitation. Amy and J so sel- 
dom now know what quiet is, that I almost 
wish at times that title, fortune, and all this 
splendour were bestowed on some one else, and 
I again the plain Percy Roscoe, with my small 
estate and my young bride; for! hardly recog- 
nise her in the admired countess of Clevemont. 
But I ought to be proud of her. The sentence 
ended with something very like a sigh. 

“Percy,” said his friend, after a moment’s 
thoughtful pause, “I ro | incur your displea- 
sure, but both Emily and I have felt of late 
that your young and beautiful wife was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground; Emily loves her sis- 
ter-in-law, and has tried to win her confidence 
for your sake, but Amy is cold towards her, 
which you know is wholly unlike the affection- 
ate kindness with which she treated all the 
members of your family the first few months 
of your marriage. I have read deeply the hu- 
man character, and am convinced that there is 
something preying on her mind of which you 


are ignorant. I think, Clevemont, that she fears 
you.” 

“Fears me!” exclaimed the astonished hus- 
band; why, Glenrock, you certainly have 
judged wrongly in this instance at least. Amy 
carinot fear me, for I have given her no cause 
for such a feeling—from my hands she has ever 
received kindness and indulgence. Believe 
me, my friend, that both you and Emily are 
mistaken ; let us drop this subject.” 

Dinner had been announced and served, but 
lady Clevemont did not make her appearance, 
or send any apology, and Percy was beginning 
to feel symptoms of alarm, when a message 
came that visitors at home prevented her lady- 
ship from fulfilling her engagements with her 
sister-in-law.” 

“Since that is the case, Emily,” said Cleve- 
mont, “why you must e’en go home with me 
and help her to entertain them; and pulling the 
bell he ordered the carriage. 

They found Amy in the drawing room in the 
most brilliant spirits. Never had she appeared 
so beautiful, never so gay— 


She was like 
A dream of poetry, that may not be 
Written or told, exceeding beautiful !” 


And her husband’s eye followed her graceful 
form with an expression of love and pride—not 
so Glenrock and the watchful Emily. There 
was something unnatural in this excess of 
spirits, something unlike her sweet and almost 
pensive manners since the death of her mother, 
and they knew from the tone of her laughter 
that there was no mirth in it. 

“Remember, to-morrow night, dear lady 
Clevemont,” said one of the ladies at parting. 

“ To-morrow night, Mrs. Devan,” interrupted 
Percy, “ what plot are you laying to entice my 
little wife from home so soon again! These 
late hours will destroy her bloom.” ; 

“ Did she ever look more beautiful, my lord? 
Tis my masquerade night, and have her com- 
pany | must—you may come too and play Ar- 
gus;” and with these words the lively lady 
ran off. 

“ More money, Amy! why my dear girl you 
must be jesting with me. But this week I 
gave you bills to a large amount, surely you 
have not spent them already; you are only 
trying to see how far my indulgence will carry 
me.” 

“T am not used to jest upon such subjects,” 
she answered, and for once in her life, in a 
proud and resentful tone. “I have not always 
had money at my command, and perhaps I am 
not prudent enough for lord Clevemont’s wife.” 

Percy took her hand in his, and for one mo- 
ment gazed steadily in her face. Her glance 
fell beneath that earnest gaze. “ Amy, you are 
strangely altered, but if money can give you 
happiness you shall have it ;” and putting a roll 
of bills into her hand he hastily left the room. 

She stood a moment motionless when he had 
left her; then glancing at the paper she mut- 
tered, “So! I am estranging all I love from 
me.” 
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There was a pause in the dancing, and one 
after another of the strange figures in the 
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lighted halls of Mrs, Devan were seen filing off 
in the direction of the refreshment rooms. One 
mask had singled out lord Clevemont. It was 
one in the character of a sybil, and more than 
once it crossed his path. At last put out of tem- 
per at its pertinacity, he determined to accost it. 

“What does the sybil wish of the Earl of 
Clevemont that she so often crosses his path?” 
Percy had taken off his mask for air. 

“To ask him if happiness dwells in his 
lordly home—but I read my answer on his 
brow. But I will shadow forth to him a page 
in the book of his blithesome wife’s destiny. 
The sparkle of the diamond lights her brow, 
but in mockery of the aching heart.” 


“ And she will walk in silk attire 
And siller hae to spare,” 


whilst the poor tradesman follows her carriage 
with maledictions upon her bead. You pour 
the gold into her lap, and it buys her a respite 
from disgrace. Percy Roscoe, I am a true pro- 
phetess—your household gods are broken.” 
And ere he collected himself to reply, she lifted 
her mask, and discovering the features of lady 
Tracy, was about to pass him, when he grasped 
her arm firmly, and in a voice hoarse with con- 
flicting emotions, exclaimed—* Fiend! what 
do you mean! Give me proof that your words 
are true, for lady Clevemont would not bend to 
associate with such as thou; answer me, Isabel 
Tracy”—and he grasped her arm almost con- 
vulsively,. 

* Proof! lord Clevemont,” replied she with a 
langh of scorn. “ Ilere, I have proof, such as 
you would give all your broad lands did not 
exist. Ha! my lord, when you laid an interdict 
upon the friendship of your wife for me—when 
you held me up to her as one to be shunned— 
then, even then did J vow a vow of revenge 
against you. Read that packet, my lord”—and 
she flung a sealed one towards him,” and see 
there that your own fair Amy has like me lost 
some of your goodly thousands at the card ta- 
ble”—and snatching her arm away she darted 
amidst the crowd, leaving him amazed and 
stunned. 

But he was soon aroused by the return of the 
dancers, and with an effort that cost him a 
more bitter pang than he had ever experienced, 
he passed through the assembled crowds with 
a jest for one, a smile for another, and gaining 
the street door was in a moment in the open 
air. It blew freshly upon his fevered brow, 
and seemed to allay the burning thoughts with- 
in. He sought his own mansion, and forbidding 
the servants interrupting him, locked himself 
up in the library. 

But there was another listener to the conver- 
sation of Percy with lady Tracy.—Amy, the ill- 
fated Amy ; and as her husband left the spot, 
with one sharp cry she sunk insensible to the 
floor. A multitude was in a moment around 
her, and her mask taken off. 

“ Lady Clevemont fainted !” was echoed from 
one to another, till the sound reached lady 
Glenrock. In a moment she was by her side, 
and she was borne into an inner room; but it 
was long ere she opened her eyes, and when 
she did, the expression was so cold and wander- 





ing as to terrify her sister. 
22 


* Will some one call lady Clevemont’s car- 
riage, where is my brother!” But lord Cleve- 
mont had been gone some moments, and Amy 
was conveyed to the carriage by Lord Glen- 
rock, who with his wife supported her in it. 

“ Is your master at home, Robert?” asked he 
of the old man who was now butler to lord 
Clevemont, and who with Martha hastened 
into the hall at the first intimation of their 
lady’s illness. 

“ Yes, my lord, he came in a few minutes 
ago, but forbid our disturbing him. But see, 
my lady is a 

With a powerful effort Amy roused herself, 
and smiling faintly, said, in a low tone, “Do 
not be alarmed, Emily, I am better now, an 
will lie down in my dressing room.” 

Lady Glenrock did not leave her ’till she 
saw her in a seemingly quiet slumber, and 
even then charged old Martha to remain by 
her side, whilst she sought the earl. Some- 
thing was wrong she knew, for it was not like 
her attentive and affectionate brother to leave 
his wife alone in so public a place. She 
knocked at the library door, but no answer was 
returned. “ Percy! dear Percy! I must see 
you. Amy is ill.’ 

At that sound the earl opened the door, but 
so deadly pale that she recoiled in alarm and 
amazement. 

“Percy! what has happened! Somethin 
dreadful [ know !” and she clasped his cold hand. 

“Look here, Emily,” said he, in a tone 
hoarse with emotion, and he drew her to the 
table, upon which was scattered bills and pa- 
pers. “Look there, Emily, and read how my 
trusting confidence has been abused;” and he 
buried his face in his hands as he sunk upon a 
seat. 

Lady Glenrock, in terrified astonishment, 
saw bills to a large amount against her sister- 
in-law, unpaid; and notes from Isabel Tracy 
demanding money as the price of her silence 
respecting Amy’s heavy loss to herself at play. 
She looked upon her lofty, spirited, generous 
brother, and thought of his tender love that had 
sheltered Amy when she was a lone orphan in 
the world, and of that young girl, too, with the 
deepest compassion. She felt the fire was 
quenched on the hearth-stone, the beautiful 
links in the chain of domestic happiness broken 
forever, and tears fell fast from her eyes. She 
laid her hand upon her brother’s burning fore- 
head as his head was bent down, and whispered 
tenderly of consolation. 

“She is very, very young, yet, Percy—but 
a child in the ways of the world.” 

“But not the less able to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong, truth and falsehood. 
No, Emily, my idol is fallen, the fair temple 
despoiled of its beauty. I cannot forgive. She 
in whom I garnered up my heart, whose love 
was to me as some sweet star smiling upon 
my destiny, to deceive and distrust me! To 
forget the solemn scenes by her mother’s death- 
bed. No! I canhot forgive. We must part.” 

“Oh! do not say so, Percy. Cast her off, 
and who in the wide world can she cling to?” 
But cre she could finish the sentence Ellis 
rushed into the room, with horror imprinted 
upon every feature of his pale countenance. 
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“Oh! my lord, come quick, my lady has 
swallowed poison !” 

They waited to hear no more. Lord Cleve- 
mont rushed to the hall—sent a servant for 
the physician, and almost distracted, entered 
the dressing-room. There was Amy, with the 
diamond stil] sparkling upon her pallid brow, 
and the festal robe around her, struggling in 
the arms of her old attendant. The fatal phial 
was by her side, and her cheek flushed to the 
deepest crimson, mocked the red rose wreath 
whose leaves were not yet withered in her 
hair. She had sent old Martha away for one 
moment, to get her something with which to 
quench her feverish thirst, and in the interim 
swallowed the laudanum. She shrieked vio- 
lently when she beheld her husband, but he 
firmly supported her in his arms, till the phy- 
sician came. The most powerful antidotes 
were administered, and owing to the timely 
discovery of Ellis, with success, but Dr. Mor- 
ris, who was an old and confidential friend, 
called Clevemont from the room. 

** My lord, I am sorry to pain you, but I fear 
the life of your lady hangs on a thread. Some 

eat shock has been sustained, and the power- 

ul remedies to which I have been obliged to 
have recourse, have prostrated her strength. 
Perfect quiet is necessary. I will myself re- 
main through the night, for I fear the result.” 

Percy wrung the hand of the good old man, 
with a heart too full for words, and again took 
his station by her pillow. The pale and altered 
gurl was unconscious that they hovered round 

er couch, and the doctor’s fears were well 
founded. Before morning she was raving in 
delirium, and fever was racking her frame. 
For days and weeks life did indeed hang on a 
thread, and when she was able for the first 
time to rise from her bed of sickness, none 
would have recognised in the attenuated and 
melancholy looking being before them, the 
once admired and caressed lady Clevemont. 
Not one word of explanation had passed be- 
tween herself and Percy, nor did she once 
meet her husband’s eye, but she saw the smile 
had vanished from his lip, and that many lines 
of painful thought marred the beauty of his 
glorious brow. He was kind and gentle in his 
manuer, but the heart of woman felt that there 
was a change. The charm was gone, and 
steeped in tears of bitterness, did she deplore 
her own follies. 

She was now able to sit up all day, and one 
morning when Lady Glenrock had left her 
alone for a few moments, she was startled by 
the entrance of her husband. She trembled 
almost to fainting, but the ear] kindly inquired 
after her health, and seating himself by her, 
said, in a serious and quiet tone: 

“Lay aside fear, Amy. I came not to re- 
proach you, neither am I a stern and harsh 
tyrant, that you should be afraid to meet my 
eye. No! we have suffered too much, and 
= punishment has been sufficient. I came 

ut to say that your debts are now all cancelled, 
and such measures taken that Lady Tracy can- 
not, by her malicious asseverations, injure your 
good name. Take my forgiveness also. In 
the first moment of wretchedness, I was tempt- 
ed to part from you forever, but your dying 


mother’s charge prevented me; and Amy, for- 
et not now that Being whose promises cheered 
= last hours. Go to him in penitence, and pray 
for strength to resist temptation in future.” 
Months passed on, and again Lady Cleve- 
mont was in the world’s “crowded mart.” 
The brilliancy of her beauty had become dim, 
but there was an indescribable charm in her 
low thrilling tones that touched the heart of 
the hearer—they were so sadly plaintive. She 
was not happy amidst hersplendor. She missed 
the fond smile that had once beamed upon her 
even in the place “ where dancers meet ;” the 
affection that had once anticipated every want. 
Kind as was Percy, there was wanting the 
charm of mutual confidence and love; and to 
her heart’s inmost recesses did she feel the 
difference. Change was, indeed, on her spi- 
rit’s dream of happiness. 
“ What reason have you for refusing to visit 


“Lady Tracy?” one day asked Mrs. Devon. 


“Poor soul, she is in poverty now, and in bad 
health too. Do come with me, Lord Cleve- 
mont will not know it.” 

“ Never!” replied Amy, “and, Mrs. Devon, 
oblige me by avoiding the mention of her name 
in my presence. It is painful to me.” 

It was extremely cold, and the young coun- 
tess preferred the comfort of her own fire-side 
to a dinner engagement with Mrs. Devon. 
Lord Clevemont too was in the drawing room 
previous to going out, and had taken upa book, 
when a servant entered and presented his lady 
with a note. She turned pale as she saw the 
handwriting, and for a moment hesitated. 
Percy was apparently absorbed in his book, 
but he saw her change of colour. The foot- 
man left the room, and without breaking the 
seal, she stept lightly up to her husband :— 

“TI have a note from Lady Tracy, Lord 
Clevemont,” (it was a long time since she had 
called him Percy,) said she, in a voice she 
vainly endeavoured to render steady, whilst 
the colour deepened on her cheek, and her air 
was less humble than it was wont to be of late, 
“will you break the seal and peruse its con- 
tents?” 

Her lord took it from her hand, with some- 
thing of coldness in his manner, and the ‘ears 
started into her eyes. Do I deserve this, was 
her thought, as she felt that she could have 
concealed the contents had she been so inclined. 
Surely he might have seemed pleased that I 
practised no deceit. 

The earl folded it up after glancing over it, 
and for a moment bent down his head in 
thought. “Lady Tracy wishes to see you, 
Amy. You can go if it is your wish.” 

She felt end by his manner, and draw- 
ing up her slight person, she haughtily replied, 
“T have no wish to act directly contrary to 
what I know would be Lord Clevemont’s com- 
mands.” 

“It is my wish now to have you visit your 
once gay friend, but I shall accompany you. 
Isabel Tracy can never injure you more. She 
is on her death-bed !” 

The countess drew back and shuddered. “I 
cannot go!” was her involuntary exclamation. 

“ Yes, Lady Clevemont, that you must go is 
NOW My COMMAND.” 
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“T will obey it then,” and a pang wrung her 
heart when she thought how considerate Percy 
once was, and how anxious to spare her feel- 


ings. 

The carriage of Lord Clevemont stopped 
before the door of a small dwelling in one of 
the by-streets of the os metropolis, and he 
handed Amy out, and was shown into a low 
dark room, where, upon a dingy couch, and 
supported by pillows, was the faded form of the 
once brilliant Lady Tracy. Poverty and dis- 
ease were fast doing their work of death, and 
at intervals a racking cough threatened exist- 
ence itself. 

“Well, my lord,” said she, in a hollow tone, 
as they approached her, “ you are willing at 
last for your young wife to come into the pre- 
sence of Isabel Tracy. "Tis well! for she has 
no longer reason to fear her. The serpent is 
deprived of his sting ;” and her wild laugh rung 
fearfully on the ear of the trembling countess. 

She knelt beside the couch, and essayed to 
clasp the wan thin hand of Isabel. Her sweet 
face wore an expression of angelic pity as she 
murmured, “I forgive you, Isabel, from the bot- 
tom of my soul, I forgive you.” 

“Forgive me”—and her eye for a moment 
softened—* Poor child, you have much to for- 

ive, for I have cast to the dust your golden 

bric of happiness; bet at times, Amy, I have 
sorrowed over your fate—no matter, it could 
not serve you.” Then turning suddenly to 
Percy she tauntingly exclaimed—* Ere I knew 
the dark passions that have since stained my 
soul with crime, I loved you, Earl of Clevemont, 
whilst you were the poor Percy Roscoe. You 
cast my love from you as a worthless thing, 
and bowed to yon trembling girl. I saw she 
feared you, ee I saw you worshipped her as 
pure and faultless. I vowed revenge, and, 
Clevemont, I have had it. I strewed thorns in 
your path of flowers. I have thrown a cloud 
over the sunshine of your proud home, and bro- 
ken the silver link of confidence forever. And 
now, neglected by my friends, deserted by the 
man I never loved, and in poverty and death, I 
tell you I do not repent.” 

“Oh! Isabel Tracy, turn to Him, who will 
pardon even at the last hour. He can soften 
and support you even at this dread time. Oh 
turn to him, Isabel.” 

“It is too late, Amy, my doom is sealed, my 
sands run low. Iam sorry I have made your 
misery, young girl, but glory in destroying his 
happiness. I cannot conquer the evil passion 
of my heart; take warning by me.” And her 
gestures and words became so wild, they sum- 
moned the nurse. 

They remained some time longer, and en- 
deavoured to lead the poor sufferer’s mind into 
a better state, but she remained sullenly silent, 
and with heavy hearts they left her dwelling. 

That night Isabel Tracy died. 

Amy was deeply affected by this event, but 
Christmas was approaching, and they removed 
to Clevemont castle to celebrate it, as all the 
members of Percy’s family assembled together 
at that time. ith a feeling of loneliness she 
wandered through the lordly apartments of her 
splendid home, and memory flew back to the 
little cottage, and pleasant village where she 





had first met her husband; but her guests 
claimed her attention, and the kindness and ca- 
resses of Emily won her from her melancholy. 

Christmas day came, and the sounds of mirth 
and festivity rung through the castle. The 
song floated round, and the merry dancers were 
leading many a gay measure. 

“Come Amy, lead one dance with me,” said 
Jord Glenrock, “I shall believe you are study- 
ing the stars if you linger so long beneath the 
concealment of yon crimson drapery.” 

“T never dance, now:” she answered. 

“ Not dance !” exclaimed a young lady near, 
“why how whimsical—well, your lord does, 
and is going to waltze with me.” 

Amy sighed, and turned away. 

The festival was over, one by one the guests 
sought their carriages or rooms, and the coun- 
tess was alone in the ball room, with the flow- 
ers yet breathing freshness around, and the 
lamps burning brightly. She leaned her head 
against the marble ornaments of the fireplace, 
and the past came straining over her heart with 
its sweet memories. On her dressing table 
that day had glittered many a costly present, 
but from her husband she had received no gift, 
and tears fell fast and thick from her eyes. 
She started from her despondent attitude in 
amazement. Her husband’s arm folded her to 
his heart, and his voice in the kind tones of old 
whispered—* Let there again be love and con- 
fidence between us, dear Amy. I knew you 
must be made to feel deeply the effect of your 
want of confidence, and the follies it led you 
into, that the impression might be lasting. 
Your punishment is over; I oa you have 
resisted temptation. I have suffered more than 
yourself in maintaining a cold manner, when I 
longed to fold you to my heart in approval and 
love. Let the past be forgotten—but why do 
you weep? “Dear Percy!” was all she could 
say, as she laid her head on his shoulder, and 
wept with almost childlike tears from happiness. 
“ You thought yourself forgotten to-day, but I 
have a gift for you, dearest;” and as he bent 
to her lips with the kiss of reconciliation, he 
whispered—“ One you will prize more than 
pearl or gem—the restored affection and con- 
fidence of your husband.” 

—— 
Written for the Lady’s Book, 
SONNET TO MEMORY. 
Spirit! whose quick and kindling glance is cast 

Over the dim and silent realm of death: 

Who mak’st and warm’st, with thy etherial breath, 
The throbless bosom of the shrouded past ; 

Who meer through childhood’s far and fairy 
clime, 

Its wither’d buds reviving ‘neath thy tread ; 

Who rangest, with light bark and sail aspread 
The tideless ocean of departed time ; 

Who guard’st the grave of joys which smile no 
more, 

— the flowers which droop regretful 

ere 

Who strik’st the lyre o’er friendships fleet as 


fair, 
And watchest, weeping, love’s heart-hoarded store; 
Friendship and joy endure alone for thee— 
Thine then, O Memory, shall this altar be! 
R. T. C. 


Philadelphia, May 20, 1838. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
ESTHER—A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


(Continued from Page 221.) 
ACT V. 


Scene 1.— The house of Haman. 


[Enter Haman, Zeresh, Adalia.} 
Haman. Yes, on myself I brought this sentence 
dire! 
Myself I doom’d to shame—with evil tongue 
Utt’ring base counsel, in the hope to soar 
In haughty triumph, o’er my prostrate foes, 
Zeresh. The gods rebuke thee for o’erweening 
pride— 
Be warn’d in time, nor tempt their vengeance more. 
Haman. They have abas’d me low, yet humbled 
not 
That soaring mind, death can alone subdue. 
For fame, I’ve liv’d, for honors and renown, 
But they are trifles all, compar’d with that 
One master passion, which absorbs my soul, 
Revenge! its name—aye, on that hated Jew— 
My life’s dark bane, the source of all my wo. 
Yet from my lips accursed, came forth the doom, 
That rais’d him o’er myself. He royally 
Array’d, in triumph rode, while I, a prince 
His adversary sworn, led forth his steed, 
Proclaiming honors on his hated head! 
Zeresh, Ah, wo is me, that I should live to hear, 
And thou, to tell such tale! 
Haman. And then proud Memucan, my secret 
foe, 
And dark Admatha, with his envious soul, 
How did they triumph in my deep disgrace! 
Affecting sympathy to hide their joy, 
And veil their insults with a softer name. 
Adalia. Ah me, methinks our ruin has com- 
menc’d, 
The honours done this Jew have rais’d the hopes 
Of all who dwell within the city’s space. 
Glad songs of joy from every house resound, 
And maidens haste with off’rings to their God, 
While triumph beams from every Hebrew brow. 
Zeresh. I fear indeed, we fall before this Jew, 
The king protects him—e’en the gods appear 
To aid his cause—and can we then prevail ? 
Haman. Yea, and I will, or perish in his stead— 
The fatal tree which towers within yon court, 
Has not been hewn in vain. This very night 
I shall entreat the king to sign the act, 
Decreeing him to death. I’ve fram’d a tale, 
The monarch cannot doubt, e’en were his mind 
In its most lucid state—which ’twill not be, 
When he has left the banquet of the queen, 
Whose golden goblets, sparkling to their brim, 
Invite him not in vain. 
Adalia. My father, then besiege him with thy 
prayers, 
Let not this Jew escape, or we are lost, 
Cast from our lofty height, to lowest depths 
Of infamy and shame. But see, they come, 
The king’s high chamberlains, to bear thee hence, 
Where feast and song abound, and the bright queen 
Dispenses light and love. 
[Enter Harbana, Zratheus, and others.) 
— Our royal master greets thee, noble 
ord, 
And bids thee to the banquet of the queen. 
It waits thy coming—may it please thee haste. 
Haman. I will attend the king ; 


[Exit Haman with the chamberlains, except HEra- 
theus, who lingers behind the rest, and remains 
in the court with Adalia.} 
ffratheus. Pardon, young lord, 

But as I crossed yon court, a gibbet high 

Startled my upward gaze—why stands it there? 

And who the hapless wretch condemn’d to hang 

On the accursed tree ? 

Adalia. Thou’lt know ere long— 

Aye, on the coming morn, before the sun 

Climbs with his flaming steeds yon mountain’s top, 

Pass but this ebon gate, and thou shalt see 

Uprais’d in mid-air a well known face, 

Grinning defiance with such ghastly smile, 

As felons only wear. 
ratheus. Who may he be—and what his foul 

offence, 

This miserable wretch, condemn’d to die 

A death so vile, that not the meanest slave 

But sues to taste it in some other form, 

Less full of bitter, ignominious shame— 

Shame worse to bear than the most cruel pain. 
Adalia. *Tis far too good for him, this ingrate, 

Jew, 

Who mocking sits at Shushan’s stately gate, 

Scorning to render honor where ’tis due, 

And bearding princes with his daring pride. 
Eratheus (starts with surprise) 

Meanest thou that Mordecai, who on this morn, 

Rode forth in triumph on a princely steed, 

In purple cloth’d, with royal favor crown’d, 

And with a kingly grace bending his head, 

In sign of thanks to the tumultuous crowd, 

Who shouted forth their passionate acclaim, 

At sight of one so honoured by his king ? 

Adalia. Aye, even him—this morn his sove- 
reign’s hand, 

Crown’d him with honors, kings alone should wear, 

But ere another dawn upon his eyes, 

That very hand shall sign his final doom, 














And send the wretch to meet his just deserts. 

But I have said, what should not pass my lips 

’Tiii aii is dune. Thou'’si won me unawares 

Tospeak forbidden words—therefore be cautious, 

For this night, at least—to-morrow all will blab. 

[Exit Adalia.] 

4Eratheus. (solus) Aye, will they so, weak fool! 

But not of Mordecai—not of base wrong, 

Thus foully wroughthim by false Haman’s hand. 

The tide will turn and wreck these wicked schemes, 

And bring the Jew a freight of golden joys, 

Preluded by the glory of this morn. 

The king shall know of this—and the fair queen, 

Within whose azure veins, flows the same blood, 

As that which burns, when full of high disdain, 

At Haman’s pride, his low exacting pride, 

On this Egyptian’s cheek. I will away 

To serve my queen, by all I here have learn’d, 

As best I can. [Ezit.] 


Scene II.—A banquetting room in the Queen's pa- 
lace. King, Queen, and Haman. 
Ahasuerus. Most noble Haman, crown again 
thy cup, 
And I will pledge thee in this Cyprus wine, 
Whose rich aroma sends forth a perfume, 
Worthy the drink of heaven. 
(They raise their cups. 
And, fairest queen, ¥ »~ 
By thy sweet leave, we bid thy minstrels wake 
Once more their lyres—soft music well beseems 
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An hour like this; to beauty consecrate, 
To woman’s wit and wine’s entrancing flow. 
Esther. Aye, minstrels strike— 
Pour forth a strain which shall enchant the soul, 
Call forth its deep emotions, and awake 
Its energies divine. I love a lay, 
Which rouses to high thoughts and noble deeds, 
Far more than dying numbers, soft and low, 
That lap the list’ner in a dreaming bliss, 
From which to wake is pain. 
Ahasuerus. My fairest queen, thou need’st no 
stirring lay 
To bring the soft carnation to thy cheek, 
And wake the lambent glories of thine eyes. 
To day methinks they are surpassing bright— 
Yet through the dazzling veil, I see my love, 
All is not right within thy gentle breast— 
Thy brow is troubled, and thy lustrous eye, 
Glances with startled gaze, like the wild fawn’s, 
That sees the hunter nigh. Speak then, belov’d, 
And urge thy fond re-aest—thine shall it be, 
Though as I said erewhile, ’tis to bestow, 
One half my kingdom’s wealth. 
Esther. Not that, my gracious lord ! 
Thy power, thy wealth, thy greatness be thine own, 
I am content with their reflected light. 
But for my people, hear me, mighty king! 
(She raises and throws herself at his feet.) 
Protect thy queen! protect her hapless race, 
From that proud foe who seeks to shed their blood 
And hunt them from the earth. Extend thine arm 
And snatch them from his power. Hear me I pray, 
And we will bless thee, both with heart and life, 
And call aloud upon our father’s God, 
To shield thee with his love! 
Ahasuerus (striving to raise her.) 
Arise, my queen! what mean thy plaintive words, 
And who are those, who e’en with evil thought, 
Dare breathe thy hallow’d name, or frame one 
wish 
Of aught save joy, and blessing on thy head. 
Esther. Nay, let me bend thus humbly at thy 
feet 
And tell thee all. Perchance when thou hast heard 
Thou’lt spurn me thence, nor— 
Ahasuerus (holding her from him and gazing 
earnestly upon her) 
What sudden passion moves thee to such speech ? 
I spurn thee hence! Is not thy smile my life? 
That soft imploring eye my guiding star, 
Without whose light the glories of my realm, 
Were dark and joyless to my aching sight ? 
And think’st thou aught can chance to change my 
love, 
Or woo me to forget the blessed claim 
Thou hast upon my care? I, who have sworn, 
To shield thee ever in my inmost heart, 
And guard thee fondly as a dearer self? 
Esther. Ah, to forego such love! 
The thought is bitter—worse—far worse than 
death. 
Yet must I tell the tale, though it should rend 
The dearest ties which bind my heart to earth— 
Then list, my lord, and know that she thou lov’st, 
Was once a Jewish maid— 
Ahasuerus (starting and intently scanning her 
features.) 
Ha! hear I thee aright? a Jewish maid? 
Come let me look upon thy face divine, 
And closely scan it with a critic’s eye, 
To read if this be true. And so it is! 
I might have known it by those glorious eyes, 
So mutely eloquent, so softly bright! 
And by that changeful cheek, and those ripe lips, 
And every lineament of beauty rare, 
Peculiar to thy race—none boast such charms— 





Not e’en the dainty maids of our soft clime 

Compare with thine, who breathe the soul of love, 

And look the essence of embodied grace— 

Think’st thou for this, I’ll spurn my peerless bride? 

Nay, nestle inmy arms—thy home—thy rest! 
(Raising and embracing her.) 

Hebrew or Persian thou art dear alike, 

And by my crown I swear, no hand shall harm 

E’en one of these dark curls, that softly fall 

Like evening shadows on thy neck of snow. 


Esther (sinks down again overcome by emotion 
on the cushions at his feet) 
Blessings and thanks, my dear and royal lord, 
For all thy gracious and enduring love! 
Words cannot breathe the feelings of my soul, 
And e’en these happy tears, but faintly show 
The deep emotion of my grateful heart, 
Still may I trespass on thy patient ear, 
And plead for those, thy word has doom’d to death? 
That word wrung from thee by a traitor base, 
Who dares abuse thy unsuspecting love 
By artful falsehoods, while he seeks to pour 
On a whole race his deep and dark revenge, 
Because forsooth, one man who holds their faith, 
Scorns to do homage to his low-born pride! 
Ahasuerus (starting up quickly) 
What do I hear? 
Is it the noble Haman thou’dst impeach ? 
And has he urged me to this bloody act 
Only to satisfy his private hate ? 
Esther. Aye, even so—I tell no idle tale— 
Before him Mordecai refused to bend— 
To kiss the earth press’d by his haughty foot— 
And to revenge this slight, he won from thee 
Permission to unsheath the murd’rous sword, 
And smite from earth my hunted, hapless race. 
Doubt’st thou my words ?—look on that pallid face 
(Pointing to Haman) 
And read therein the lines of conscious guilt! 
(The king turns sternly towards Haman, who du- 
ring the past scene has remained pale and mo- 
tionless with terror and dismay.) 
Ahasuerus. Oh, gracious gods! have I been thus 
deceiv’d ? 
Is this the man, the ingrate vile and base, 
Whom I have rais’d o’er wiser, better men, 
Crown’d with high honors, loaded with vast wealth, 
Within his grasp placed power, and laid myself, 
Aye, e’en my inmost soul, bare to his gaze!— 
And he has used me thus—bounty repaid 
With vile ingratitude—fair truth with lies— 
Honor with treach’ry base, and in the name 
Of sacred justice has abused my power 
To make me seem, that which I never was— 
A cruel tyrant thirsting for the blood 
Of a poor nation, who beneath my sway 
Lead blameless lives within their quiet homes ! 
Gods! for your véhgeance to reward such deeds? 


(The king greatly agitated rushes through the open 
pbs into the garden of the palace.) 
(Haman with a look of fear and despair trem- 

blingly approaches the queen, as she reclines 
upon a couch, and throwing himself at her feet, 
addresses her in an imploring accent.) 
Haman. Mercy! great Queen! 
I do implore thee, in the name of Him, 
Thou call’st thy God ! 
Esther. He is a God of justice, wretched man ! 
And his commands writ on eternal stone, 
Thou hast defy’d, and dared to violate, 
When thou did’st falsely swear, and rashly seek, 
The guiltless blood of those whom he protects, 
Haman. Yet hear me, gracious queen! 
Ah, hear me swear— 
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( The king suddenly re-enters from the garden, and 
rushes towards him) 
Ahasuerus. Ha! guilty wretch! 
What dost thou there, with thy polluted soul, 
So near the couch of innocence and youth? 
This instant is thy last, if thou hast dar’d 


Sa 
rl aught 





(He draws his sword ; the queen throws herself be- 
fore him.) 
Esther. Ah, stay thy hand, my lord! 


Stain not the victor’s sword, with the foul blood 

Of such a cruel heart! He plead for life! 

All guilty as he is, he did but ask 

For mercy at my hands. Return that blade, 

Bright and unsullied to its golden sheathe, 

To reap a conquest worthier its renown. 

Ahasuerus (putting up the weapon) 

Thou dost say true, my queen, 

*T would leave a spot upon the shining steel 

Fame never could wash out—mercy, he asks, 

And we will give it him. Such as he deals 

To others, shall be his. Who waits without? 
[Enter chamberlains and attendants.] 

Slaves, bind this wretch, and lead him forth to 

death, 
ratheus. Great king, within his palace court 
there stands 

A gibbet black, and tow’ring high in air, 

Prepar’d by him, for Mordecai the Jew, 

Who on the coming morn, was there to die— 

So he decreed—a felon’s shameful death.— 

Is it thy pleasure, on that fatal tree, 

This man receive the doom, he had prepar’d 

For one more virtuous, and more pure in heart 

Than he e’er was—though vain the boast he made? 
Esther. Oh, God! and was he then so near to 

death, 

A shameful death, and my unconscious heart, 

Ne’er whisper’d of the dark impending deed, 

That would again have left me fatherless— 

Without a parting word, a look of love, 

To soothe my bursting heart! 

(She sinks down upon her cushion in deep emotion, 
and remains with her face buried in her hands.) 

(Haman, in the meantime falls at the feet of the 
king, and addresses him in a tone of earnest en- 
treaty.) 

Haman. Hear me but once, great king ! 
Then banish me to earth’s remotest ends, 
=o me life and— 

suerus (recoiling with a look of horror.) 
Nay, touch me not, base and perfidious man! 
I loathe thee from my soul! nor will I list 
Thy smooth and artful words, lestthey should wake 
A coward mercy in my soul to save. 
Thy death is seal’d, thy dark career is run. 
And ere in swift Euphrates’ rushing wave 
Yon sun has quenched his beams, thou shalt attain 
That highest eminence thy crimes deserve. 
Slaves bear him hence, and on that gibbet black 
Prepar’d for one who shall assume his state, 
See that he meet a traitor’s just reward ; 
Peace—peace, I say—go breathe thy fierce despair 
To the hoarse winds which sigh around that tree 
Where thou ere long shall hang. My heart is 
steel’d— 
At least, for thee it knows no pitying touch, 
I so abhor thy crimes. Bear him away— 
He is so steep’d in guilt, the very air, 
Seems poison’d by his breath. 

[Exit Chamberlains, with the attendants bearing 

off Haman, who vainly struggles to speak.] 

Ahasuerus (approaching the queen,) 

Fairest, revive! 
The rank offender’s gone, never again 
To weave his subtle snares around our peace— 





Thy nation I'll protect, and for thy faith, 
I'll love it for thy sake, and reverence Him, 
Who gave me thee, and still preserves thee safe 
To bless my life with thy confiding love. 
Look up my queen—why veilest thou that face, 
In whose unclouded beauty, I would read, 
Approval fair, and soft returning joy, 
O’ercast awhile, but only to beam forth 
More pure, more bright after the passing storm. 
Esther (raises her face pale and bathed in tears.) 
Pardon, my lord, 
That in this hour of perfect confidence 
*T wixt thee and me, when I have dar’d to name 
My bondag’d race, scorn’d as it is by all— 
Yet been received into thy noble heart, 
Without reproach, nay, with increase of love— 
Pardon, I say, that in a moment fill’d 
With bliss like this, I still should cast a thought, 
A shudd’ring thought, on dangers pass’d away, 
My tears will flow when of that fatal tree 
I think or speak, whereou at early dawn, 
The form of him, to whom my beating heart 
Owes all a daughter’s love, was doom’d to hang 
In agony and shame. Oh God, I thank thee 
That thy strong right arm has crush’d our foe, 
And spared my father’s life. 
Ahasuerus. Is it of Mordecai, thou speak’st, fair 
queen ? 
And can it be thou art of kin te him, 
That noble Jew who saved my menac’d life, 
Art, as thy words imply, in holiest ties 
Bound each to each, bearing the sacred names, 
Of father and of child! 
Esther. We are so bound, my lord, 
If anxious care, and fond parental love, 
And filial duty, and affection deep 
As ever doughter knew, or father felt, F 
Can give the right to bear these tender names— 
Nature bestows them not. In infancy 
I was bereft of those who = me birth, 
And cast upon the care of Mordecai, 
My father’s kinsman, and his dearest friend. 
He rear’d me as a child—and never yet 
Has let me feel that sad and aching void 
Which pains the orphan’s heart. His patient hand 
Guided my infant steps with gentle care— 
He shared with loving heart my childish joys, 
Sooth’d every grief—and in my riper years, 
I found in him a true and faithful friend, 
A father fond and kind. 
Ahasuerus. And was it he who sent thee here, 
my queen, 
To charm my sight, to pour upon my soul 
A flood of happiness unknown before, 
Pure as thy radiant self, and unalloy’d 
Save by the thought, that death must come to blight 
My perfect bliss. 
Esther. Yea, he it was, 
Who for a purpose link’d with holy hopes 
Urged my unwilling feet to seek these walls— 
I came obedient to his earnest wish, 
And for the sacrifice it cost me then, 
I am repaid by thy most precious love, 
And by the hope that through my humble means, 
My people may be spar’d. 
Ahasuerus. Aye, and they shall, all ills I can 
avert— 
But for thyself—how can I e’er repay 
A gift so rich. Withall my hoarded wealth, 
I am too poor, to make return worthy 
The priceless boon—yet I would fain express 
My fervent gratitude as best I may, 
For rescued life, and for thy dearest self, 
A debt how vast, and therefore here endow 
Thy kinsman Mordecai, thy father call’d, 
With all the great estates so late enjoyed 
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signet ring shall also grace his hand, 
Token of pow’r derived from me alone, 
And henceforth all shall see he is my friend, 
Honor’d as such, and reverenc’d by all 
Within our realm. But yet I would reserve 
From out that traitor’s spoils, one gift for thee. 
I ever lov’d it well—that palace fair, s 
Wherein he dwelt—and now, my queen, ’tis thine. 
Thou'lt find it a sweet spot, with its bright courts, 
Its hanging woods, and gardens rich with bloom— 
Peopled with classic forms, where marble breathes, 
And gay with thousand founts, whose glitt’ring 
spray 
Falls with a silver sound upon the ear. 
Accept it love, and if there is aught else—— 
Esther. Naught else of wealth, my lord. I am 
o’er burden’d 
With thy princely gifts, and while I yield thee 
thanks 
For this, for all, I pray thee os thy leave 
That o’er this new demesne, I may appoint 
My father Mordecai, to hold in trust, 
And there preside, as though he were its lord. 
Ahasuerus. Do so, my queen—I doubt me not 
he’ll prove 
A steward faithful to thy every wish. 
And now, fair one, how can I serve thee more, 
Or better testify my fervent sense 
Of all I owe to him thou call’st thy sire, 
And to thyself—the source ofall my hopes, 
The sweet bestower of my dearest joys. 
Esther. Ah, if the emotions of my grateful soul 
Could burning utt’rance find, thou would’st not 
deem 
Me cold as now I seem, insensible, 
And thankless for thy love—thy noble love 
Above all jealous thought, that overlooks 
The trivial circumstance of sect and clime, 
And virtue loves, for its pure sake alone. 
For all the favor shown to me, and him, 
Whom as a parent true I must regard, 
I pay thee humblest thanks, sincere and warm— 
Yet one request I still would earnest urge. 
Ahasuerus. Name it, my queen, 
I can deny thee naught. . 
Esther. Then wilt thou not reverse that stern 
decree 
Sent forth against my race? dooming them all 
To the relentless sword of their fell foe. 
Ahasuerus. Alas, my queen, dost thou not know 
our law, 
Fix’d, and immutable, permits no change, 
Though on the sentence hang a thousand lives? 
The edict has gone forth, and even I, 
Though to recall it, I would pledge my crown, 
Am powerless as thyself. Yet not as dogs, 
Thy countrymen shall die. Write thou, my queen, 
Commanding all the Jews throughout our realm 
To rise and arm, nor unresisting stand— 
But with the valor of their ancient race 
Meet the advances of their treach’rous foe. 
Let this command bear on its front impress’d 
Our royal signet, which none dare dispute, 
And all shall yet be well—for through the land 
Pow’rful are ’ a8 sons, and few will dare 
Push forth to meet them, if prepar’d to strike. 
Therefore be cheer’d, my love, and Ict us hope 
This threat’ning cloud may pass without a storm, 
And leave our heaven serene. 
Esther. God grant that hope may prove a pro- 
phecy ! 
He only is our shield, a present help 
When trouble draweth nigh, a sure defence 
In danger’s darkest hour. ‘Trust we in Him, 
Who is Almighty to support and save. 


so one, unworthy of our princely love. 
y 








Ahasuerus. I place my trust with thine—and 
now farewell, 

I must away to summon Mordecai, 
And hold a conference on affairs of state. 
He dreams not yet how thickly honors bud 
Around his head—again, my queen, farewell : 
May joy, and peace, pure as thy innocence, 
Dwell ever in thy breast. [Exit king.] 


Scene VII.—Jn the palace. Esther, Mordecai. 
The latter richly attired, and wearing on his 
Jinger the signet of the king. 
Esther. Triumph, thou say’st, is ours— 
Praise to Jehovah who has led us forth 
From deepest wo—praise for His guardian care, 
Who through all ages still has been our stay, 
Watch’d o’er the people whom His love redeem’d 
And smote their foes with that outstretch’d right 
arm, 
Whose glorious pow’r has oft been visible, 
In mighty works done for his chosen tribes. 
Mordecai. Yea, He has fought for us and slain 
our foes— 
Five hundred men within the city’s walls 
Who ’gainst us rose, have fall’n beneath our swords, 
Among them lay, gash’d with unnumber’d wounds, i 
Proud Haman’s sons, and now their bodies hang if 
Beside their sire, upon that shameful tree 
Himself prepar’d—but not for such an end. i 
Esther. God’s ways are just—his will inscrutable; ij 
Low let us bow, and ever dedicate, 
To Him alone, this glad victorious day : 
In praise, and prayer, and humble thankfulness, 
Let it be kept. On each revolving year, ie 
We'll hail its glad return with grateful hearts, if 
Tell the dark tale of wicked Haman’s guilt, 
And teach our children to adore that God 
Who overthrew our foe. ' 
Mordecai. It shall be so, my child! 
In glad memorial we will hold the day, 
And unborn ages, shall its wonders sing. 
But chiefly thou, swell high the song of praise— 
Thou who didst weep, and cling around my neck, 
And earnest pray to turn my purpose firm. 
How my heart yearn’d to grant thy fond desire, 
To clasp thee still as I had ever done, 
Close in my circling arms, and cherish thee 
My tender one, within thy early home, 
Where thou didst shed a daily beauty round, 
That lent perpetual sunshine to my days. 
But fervent faith strengthen’d my falt’ring heart, 
And nerv’'d it to fulfil its duty stern. 
Thou thought’st me harsh—thou could’st not read 
5 my soul, 
jaw not its silent agony, its pan, 
Words may not tell 4 heen—oien forth I thrust 
My cherish’d child to seek a stranger’s care. 
I will not speak of all that since has chanc’d, 
God only knows what suffering has been mine— 
Tort uring suspense, and the most cruel fears 
That e’er racked human breast. But they are o’er, 
Praise to His mighty name, and thon, dear child, 
Met not the fate my trembling heart foretold. 
For thou hast prov’d, all public as thou wert, 
A rod of power, in God’s directing hand. 
Dost thou not marvel at His wisdom high, 
Shown forth in these events, and feel how dim 
Thy mortal vision, to his heavenly ken. 
How weak thy hand, how low thy lofty state, 
Compar’d with his, who rideth on the winds, 
And makes the clouds His ministers of wrath. 
Oh, ever thus o’er Israel has He watch’d 
Since forth from Egypt's soil He led their feet— 
Guided their wand’rings through the wilderness— i} 
With pitying love forgiving all their sins, Hi 
Till safe their footsteps press’d Canaan’s shore. 
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There still He dwelt with them, and made them 
great, 

A mighty people—gave them valiant kings, 

A holy priesthood, prophets wise and good. 

And when their sins provok’d His judgments stern, 

Yet were they chastened by forbearing love— 

Till black with crime they dar’d despise His laws 

And set at nought the threat’nings of His wrath— 

Then fierce His anger burn’d—a holy tlame— 

And to avenge His oft insulted laws, 

He led them forth, a sad repentant band, 

Captives and slaves to distant Babylon, 

Where still they sing, beside its murmuring streams, 

Their exile strains. Yet He forsakes them not— 

Though they have deeply sinn’d, His pitying love, 

His tender promises, sustains their souls— 

He bares his arm full oft to aid their cause, 

And ever cheers them with the precious hope 


Of that Messiah, whose victorious arm 
Shall lead them forth to conquest and renown. 
Praise Him, my daughter, for His glorious works, 
Burst forth in songs—exalt his mighty name, 
Who gave us life—who form’d the solid earth, 
Which trembles at His touch—before whose light, 
The sun grows dim, and all the heav’nly host 
Bow down in adoration deep and low. 
He reigns o’er earth! all creatures hymn His 
praise, 
Then let us not be mute—His dear redeem’d, 
With whom His cov’nant stands forever sure— 
Whom he protects against the wrath of kings 
And calls his own annointed. Praise ye Him, 
With heart, and lip, and life! Praise ye the Lord! 
He reigns forever, let the earth rejoice! 





[Ezeunt.] 
(End of the fifth and last act.) + 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


I stood beside a cottage—its old walls 
Were hidden by thick foliage, Eglantine, 
Roses and Jess’mine clustered round the door, 
Whilst a rich vine with thicker drapery hung 
The upper part; and o’er the mossy roof 
Wound its young tendrils. In the cottage front 
A little garden spread its varied stores 
For culinary use, nor lacked the charm 
Of lovely flowers, commingling their bright dyes 
And cheap perfumery—all around displayed 
Order and neatness above vulgar cares. 
Leaning upon the gate the owner stood, 
A man whose silken locks of snowy white, 
And bending form proclaimed him far in years, 
Tho’ his clear cheek, his slight, trim, form bespoke 
A sense of life, its duties, and demands, 
Beyond enfeebled age—most in his eye 
Was seen this feeling, it looked eagerly 
As man looks forth for what he fondly loves, 
Ere the cold winter of the heart arrives 
To pioneer for Death. 
He looked not long in vain—from the green lane 
Fronting his dwelling soon emerged a maid, 
Of rural character and simple garb, 
Yet elegant. Upon her polished brow 
Of ivory smoothness, and in her bright eye 
All things ingenuous, and good, were seen, 
And never vermiel lip nor dimpled chin 
_— of more kindness, and benevolence. 
er cheek had once been ruddier, for the glow 
Of youthful beauty somewhat felt the blight 
Of long solicitude, yet when she saw 
The good old man, and read his anxious looks, 
Never did Beauty’s self on Ida’s throne 
Glow with mere pure effulgence. On her arm 
Hung a small basket, in her hand were books, 
Which disengaged she placed within the palms 
Of him, the hoary one, who pressed them oft, 
And bless’d and led her proudly to his cot, 
As if in him were blended heavenly joy 
Given by an angel visitant—with that 
An earthly parent feels. 
There was indeed a strong, a tender tie, 
But not of blood, that braced these virtuous hearts. 
The souls of each had one dear interest—he 
A gallant youth now o’er the Atlantic wave 
Wooing coy fortune—'tis for him their hearts 
Mourn, hope and fear, in gentle unison, 
Feeling disparity of age and sex, 
Vanish beneath the holy love that warms 








The aged grandsire’s as the maiden’s breast. 
When Edmond left his Amy—when the hearts 
Of both were swollen with sorrow past the power 
Of words to image—when, his faltering tongue 
No longer spake, his looks, his waiving hand, 
Said to her mind, “ be kind when Iam gone 
To that beloved old man, my only sire.” 
And well has Amy’s tearful promise since 
Been every day fulfill’d. The hour of eve 
Still finds her here, whether the summer sun 
Lights her glad steps, or winter’s wind and sleet 
Rage in her path, and when to Amy came 
Unlooked for legacy, and friends grew proud, 
Her constant bosom but more fondly turned, 
To the loved cottage as its polar star. 
Now stolen are these hours from gayer scenes, 








Yet dearer seems that duty to her heart, 

And sweet the sadness of that humble home, 

Nor seldom comes she, but with liberal hand 

To aid his solace—books she brings, and cates, 

To tempt the languid appetite of age ; : 

She prunes his trees, she plants his spring time 

flowers, 

And begs in turn the thyme and lavender, 

That he has hoarded for her; or the comb 

From his sole hive—in the long, wintry nights, 

She reads to him the word of life, “ and draws 

His soaring soul to that celestial fount, 

Where his frail being shall be soon absorb’d, 

And listens with moist eye and thankful heart, 

To the meek blessing of his quiv’ring lips, 

That blends her name and Edmond’s in one prayer. 
But now, the joy is his to give her heart, 

That pure, that constant heart, the deep delight 

Such love alone can know. “See Amy, see, 

Ihave aletter from my noble boy, 

Edmond is on the sea—another week 

May see him in these arms.” The sudden joy 

Half frightens her, and from her cheek recedes 

The hue of life—but see the truant blood 

Now rushes back and with a deeper hue. 

With clasped hands, and eyes upturn’d, she thanks 

Him who hath heard her prayer—then sinks her 

head 

Upon the old man’s breast, and whisp’ring cries 

For the first time (such was the modest grace 

Of that meek bosom) “ you are welcome now 

To call your Amy, daughter.” 


London, May, 1838. 
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A TRADITIONARY STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—(CONCLUDED.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue traveller who, in the days of our na- 
tional infancy, chanced to pass along the noble 
Hudson, a little above the site of our modern 
Troy, may possibly remember to have seen, 
standing upon the declivity of the eastern bank, 
a pretty white cottage. It was a thing of 
beauty ;—embellished with green doors and 
window-blinds, and surrounded with creeping 
vines and flowering shrubs. At that period it 
was enclosed by a tasteful pale fence, and 
shaded by the spreading branches of fruit-trees, 
with here and there a sturdy sugar-maple, ris- 
ing high toward the region of clouds. From 
the opposite side of the broad stream it looked, 
at the decline of day, “burnished by the set- 
ting sun,” like an unpolluted paradise, without 
one forbidden tree. 

This was the home of Hope Glass, and his 
restored Meander. These abused but faithful 
cousins, had, in despite of opposition, fraud, and 
force, been re-united by the reverend patriarch 
of their native village; and then, leaving be- 
hind them their kindred, friends, and the scenes 
of youth, they rambled to this sequestered spot, 
and pitched their tent for life. 

Here they lived in “ rural felicity,” and the 
fruition of the hopes and happiness which their 

outhful affection had so frequently, and so 
Teightly painted. Their enjoyments, however, 
were not entirely complete ; they now and then 
felt a few drawbacks; though, in each other, 
they were perfectly happy. The delicate health 
of both of them, arising from past injuries, often 
damped their spirits, and threw a cloud over 
tke future. The wound in Hope’s breast, 
though apparently healed, was never cured, 
and, at times, it confined him to his room, and 
prevented needful exercise. 

Aside from this, there was an unsatisfied wish, 
an unsupplied want, felt alike by both; this 
was a desire for legitimate offspring. They 
had been blessed with no pledge of their mutual 
affection ; no one to bear their name and like- 
ness to the next generation; and this consider- 
ation was a source of increasing regret. 

Their care, in family government, had been 
wholly confined to the training and education 
of that son, who was the fruit of treachery and 
force—the living monument of his father’s per- 
fidy, and his mother’s dishonour. They called 
him John Jay. The latter part of this cogno- 
men was added in consequence of a singular 
incident which occurred three days after his 
birth. A bird of gaudy plumage, common in 
the higher latitudes of North America, called 
the Jay, or rather the Blue Jay, possessed by 
nature of nothing amiable, shy and stealthy in its 
habits, cold and cruel in its disposition, and of 
a crow-like song, found its way into the cham- 
ber where the child was sleeping, perched 
upon the crown of the cradle, rung forth its 
harsh note, then hopped upon the infant’s 
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breast, and looked it earnestly in the face:— 
and this the bird repeated three successive 
days. 

This son, descended from the old Glass stock, 
through a line of marriage connexions which, 
if not against the established canon, was, to 
say the least, against good taste and good po- 
licy, was now the only heir expectant of all 
that was left of the Glasses in the new world. 
As such, he was formally acknowledged, and 
adopted by the kindly forgiving husband of his 
father’s sacrifice. If the benevolent soul of 
Hope Glass felt any one desire toward this last 
sprout of his family, stronger than another, it 
was @ wish to rear him to usefulness and re- 
spectability ; to make him the restorer of the 
character and greatness of the former Glasses, 
and the redeemer of his father’s broken faith. 
This desire was probably prompted, not less by 
the love he cherished for her who bore him, 
than by the native goodness of his heart. But 
his wishes, in this respect, were never realized. 
Whatever had before appeared wrong in the 
character of the Glasses, was in this child made 
wofully worse; what was dark, was made 
frightfully black; and yet there were some 
traits that seemed to link him with the better 
qualities of human nature. 

Hope Glass lingered along in his beautiful 
cottage, vacillating from poor health to a com- 
fortable condition; and from this, to a state of 
extreme debility, until life ebbed away without 
a sigh; and he went to his last rest in the 
quiet of his own garden. 

The lovely Meander had seen the cold mes- 
senger approaching, week after week, and day 
after day, and her better judgment admonished 
her that the hour of separation was at hand; 
yet she had no power to realize the painful 
truth. She hoped—she hoped even in death; 
aye, she hoped until she heard the cold earth 
fall upon the coffin, and then she shrieked in 
agony, and fainted in the arms of a by-stander. 
She was conveyed into her cottage, and finally 
restored to life; but neither to health nor hap- 
piness. No smile was ever after known to 
play upon her lips, nor the blush of the rose to 
re-visit her cheek. She mourned as did Ra- 
chel of old, and refused to be comforted, be- 
cause her Hope was not; and in the anguish 
of her spirit she sighed for the repose of her 
departed husband. 


But her time was not then come; the full 
measure of her sorrows had not been meted out 
to her. She had yet to drink in solitude and 
want, the unmingled cup, down to the very 
dregs. In her widowhood, she had yet to learn 
a new lesson of man’s treachery to man; and 
in her own son, to know, by bitter experience, 


** How sharper than a serpeut’s sting it is 
‘To. bear a graccless child.” andi 
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The wayward nature of John Jay was pretty 
firmly restrained within the bounds of decency 
during the lifetime of his step-father; but soon 
after this restraint was removed, it broke forth 
with a force that seemed to defy all control. It 
raged alike against friend and foe, and, what 
was strange, with the most heartless cruelty 
against his afflicted mother. Nor was this the 
only trouble that beset her. Soon after the 
decease of her husband, a worthless limb of the 
law, who had planted himself in that vicinity, 
cast his eye upon the white cottage, and, re- 
gardless of the prohibition, “Thou shalt not 
covet,” resolved to make it his own. Plotting, 
therefore, for this purpose, with a brother limb 
of the same disgraced profession, he affected to 
have found a flaw in the title to the cottage 
property, and took measures to dispossess the 
unsuspecting incumbent. This immediately 
aroused the mock sympathies of his accomplice, 
who, after much patient research, pronounced 
the title perfect, and himself competent to de- 
fend it against the world. 

This shallow device unhappily took effect. 
The duped widow really fancied she had found 
a friend who would see her cause righted; and 
she rewarded his counterfeit kindness with 
liberality. 

While the victim’s spare money lasted, the 
contest for the white cottage was spiritedly 
waged; and when, for the lack of fresh means, 
it began to lag, the fair defendant reluctantly 
parted with her jewels. Then she fought upon 
promises, and finally vanquished her adversary. 
But, though victorious, she was ruined. Had 
she yielded the cottage in the outset, she would 
have retained the means of living; but her 
wolf-hearted counsellor, first fleeced her of all 
her moveable effects, and then took her fast pro- 
perty. The white cottage was sold by the she- 
riff to the very man who had first questioned 
its title. The following day the unfeeling 
wretch took possession of his purchase, and 
turned the poor widow and her son, like va- 
grants, into the high-way. 

This portion of the unfortunate Meander’s 
history has often reminded me of Professor Sil- 
liman’s remark, on visiting a slave-ship:— 
“There comes a time when these things will 
be told in heaven.” The lawyers, however, as 
a class, are not all justly subject to the general 
obloquy that has been cast upon the profession. 
There are a few whose names have reached us 
from past generations, who were worthy of un- 
qualified respect—men who defended justice, 
and supported right—and who were deeply im- 
bued with the kindly sympathies of the soul. 
It has also been publicly proclaimed, that the 
noon-day lantern of Diogenes is no longer of 
use; for an honest man, “the noblest work of 
God,” has been found in our own day, and in 

our own country; and that that man is a 
lawyer! 

Oh that this honest lawyer had lived in the 
days of Meander Glass, that he might have 
saved her from the pillage of two graceless 
members of the profession, who dishonoured 
both the law and their own natures! 

The houseless widow, thus driven forth to 
beg, took shelter in a wretched hovel, where, 
from the want of proper nourishment, exposure 





to the weather, and the increased abuses of her 
worthless son, she miserably perished, and was 
gathered to her rest at the expense of the 
parish. 

The ill conditioned and destitute boy, now 
stood alone in the world. His youthful course, 
thus far, had awakened the distrust of almost 
all who knew him; and induced the belief that 
he was born for some fearful end. For a while 
he loitered about the shed whence the lifeless 
body of his mother had been taken; but she 
was no more there to spread his couch and 
make his food; and when she came not, he 
strolled to the neighbours, to subsist upon cha- 


rity. 

The opinion and feelings of all were against 
him; and he appeared to know it; yet it had 
no sensible effect to make him better. The 
boys about the town had gathered some con- 
fused notions of his having been the cause of 
his mother’s death; and of this they charged 
him openly. This charge frequently involved 
him in quarrels; and to restrain his violence, 
the magistrates were about to arrest him, and 
place him under the public authority, John 
Jay soon discovered the danger, and concluded 
it would be best for him to change his home. 

In pursuance of this conclusion, he betook 
himself to a vessel, and early one morning was 
discovered by some of the citizens, seated upon 
a pile of timber on board a sloop, then under 
way, and bound down the river to a market. 

iene of the by-standers seemed to regret 
the departure of the lad, and expressed their 
fears of his utter loss; but others rejoiced that 
the town was rid of him, and thought it would 
save the county the expense of a gallows. 

John Jay, however, had hopes of which they 
knew nothing. He had found a letter among 
his mother’s papers, from her friend, Mr. Ma- 
thews, who was then a thrifty merchant in one 
of the lower river towns. This man was none 
other than the one who, when a deserted or- 

han, alone, friendless, and famished, was taken 
rom the high-way, fed and clothed by the lovely 
Meander, in the happy season of her life, and 
reared to habits of industry and usefulness. 
When of age, he was furnished with the means 
of starting in the world, and had subsequently 
been “ prospered in his basket and in his store.” 

He had heard of the fallen condition of his 
early friend, and despatched the letter in ques- 
tion, inviting her and her son to his home and 
protection. But his kindness came too late for 
her benefit. She was then on her way to a 
more quiet home; one upon which she soon 
after entered, to leave no more for ever. 

Her son, however, thought he might accept 
the offer in his mother’s behalf; and therefore 
sought the writer’s residence, presented the 
well-known scroll, and was heartily welcomed 
by the whole family. 

After the lapse of a few days, Mr. Mathews, 
who was a man of business, and who observed 
strict order in all he did, spoke to young Glass 
about his future prospects, and inquired what 
business he wished to follow for a livelihood. 
But these were questions for which the giddy 
youth had no ready answer; they referred to 
subjects of which he had not once thought. 








Nothing like business had ever entered his 
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mind. The whole of life, he supposed, was to 
be as the past—a careless holiday; and the la- 
bour of others was to supply his wants, and 
pamper his vanity. 

Mr. Mathews readily saw the state of his 
visiter’s mind, and concluded to try and make 
him think. The good man, after some reflec- 
tion, ae that the boy should continue in 
the family, and be regarded as one of its mem- 
bers; that he should attend the village acade- 
my for one year, and finish his studies; and 
that, like his own children, he should have, 
through the hands of Mrs. Mathews, who was 
to be regarded as a mother, a monthly stipend 
for pocket-money ; after which he might choose 
a profession. 

On entering the school, the boy’s name, ap- 
pearance, and origin, filled a large space in the 
gossip of the little assembly, and added some- 
thing to the village chronicles. He was repre- 
sented as the son of a great lady, who, in her 
girlish gambols, had redeemed from want and 
misery, fed, clothed, taught, and made, the first 
and best merchant in the country; and he, in 
turn, was now rewarding her gooduess by the 
care and education of her orphan son. 

These reports served to give the new scho- 
lar some importance, and to enlist the sympa- 
thies of the scholars, teachers, and villagers in 
his behalf; among all of whom he soon became 
the favourite. 

This, to the mind of John Jay, was a strange 
reverse of sentiment and feeling, compared 
with what he had experienced among his for- 
mer associates. He was at a loss how to ac- 
count for it; and the mystery seemed to give 
a new impulse to his meita! faculties. He ap- 

ared to have caught new emotions, and im- 

ibed a spirit of kindness, which led him to 
emulate their respectful attentions, and repay 
their friendly greetings. The watchful eye of 
Mr. Mathews soon discovered the change, and 
it gave him courage to persevere. He remem- 
bered that he had somewhere read, that “ ex- 
ample is better than precept,” and concluded 
to double his diligence, both with regard to his 
young charge, and his whole family. 

When John Jay found he was first in the 
esteem of his teacher and school-mates, he re- 
solved to be first also in his studies, For this 
purpose, he roused all his faculties, applied 
himself with sleepless diligence, and finally 
won his way to the post of his wishes. This 
trial of his strength gave him fresh confidence, 
and though he bore his honours with becoming 
modesty, he could not withhold an expression 
of the desire he felt to find new combatants. 
When opposition, however, appeared to be 
wholly overcome, the excitement which had 
preserved action, soon subsided, and his ener- 
gies dropped below par. 

The teacher, who wasa man of sense, though 
of no very extended erudition, saw that his 
favourite pupil required some new spur; and in 
rather a careless way observed to him, that 
there were several interesting studies in which 
he had once taken great delight, but which, 
from long neglect, had wholly gone from his 
7 that he would like to engage in afresh, 
and fill up his vacant hours, provided he could 


find some one to accompany him; “for the 








sweets of study,” he said, “like all other 
sweets, were but half tasted when tasted alone.” 
Young Glass took the hint, and, after a brief 
reflection, in which he probably — it 
would give him a chance to do some battle, 
than which nothing pleased him better, con 

sented to enter the list with his teacher, and 
try his powers in the more difficult branches of 
study. This engagement gave the young stu- 
dent new life, and brought into action all his 
capabilities. At the outset the teacher sup- 
posed he had a light task; but the pupil bore 
upon him with constantly increasing force. 

The teacher, it is true, had other duties to per- 
form, but then he had the advantage of years, 
and maturity of judgment; and he had also 
previously upon the same studies. But 
so it was, the colour first left his cheeks; then 
sleep fled his pillow; and in three months he 
abandoned the struggle. 

As soon as the victory was obtained, young 
Glass allowed his mind to drop again into indo- 
lence: he could rouse his faculties to action 
only when a victory was to be won, and then 
he was powerful. ‘ 

At a period somewhat earlier than this, he 
expressed a desire to wear a watch; and Mrs. 
Mathews indulged him with the use of hers. 
The moment he obtained the trinket he began 
to examine it; and for many hours he sat look- 
ing at its movement, and counting its strokes: 
nor was he content until he had taken it to 
pieces, brushed it clean, and then put it toge- 
ther again in perfect order. 

This exploit, so very rare, even among those 
of riper years, seemed to establish his reputa- 
tion as a genius; and it gave a favourable pre- 
sage to the mind of Mr. Mathews, of future 
usefulness. 

So highly was it regarded by the family in 
which he lived, that they all thought #t called 
for special consideration; and, as a reward of 
merit, Mr. Mathews gave him a watch of curi- 
ous workmanship and great beauty. But for 
John Jay, the article had already lost its value. 
Although he regarded it as a present, yet, as it 
was stripped of its mystery, it had otherwise 
very little interest with him. 

As the year of study drew toward a close, 
John Jay, for the first time in his life, had the 
opportunity of listening to some eloquent speak- 
ing at the bar of the village court-house, where 
several interesting trials took place. The fiery 
blood which seemed to rage between the oppo- 
sing counsel, and which appeared to be re- 
strained from bursting into fury only by the 
presence of the court, gratified his taste, and 
awakened new emotions. He wished that he 
too was a lawyer, that he might have the pri- 
vilege of doing battle when he pleased. This 
idea took a strong hold upon his feelings, and 
he often made it a subject of remark among his 
associates, 

From the hall of justice he followed the law- 
yers to the public house, where he fancied he 
should see those who had been so fierce in de- 
bate, meet each other without the restraint of 
the judges; when, he supposed, the war would 
be renewed. But here he was disappointed ;— 
not but that the combatants met, but that they 
met as old and tried friends, who had never 
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breathed a counter wish, or felt an opposing 
interest. 

This rather staggered the faith of the young 
aspirant in the fairness of the profession; and 
before he had time to consider the whys and 
wherefores, his attention was attracted by the 
wonderful legerdemaine of a professed gam- 
bler. The juggler’s tricks were new to him; 
yet he fancied he saw the deception practised 
in each, and —_ he could unravel tbe mys- 
tery of them. His own confidence raised a 
like feeling in the minds of those present, who 
knew him, and believed him a genius. When, 
therefore, he challenged the fairness of the 
gambler’s dexterity, these friends promptly 
backed him, and he very accurately explained 
many of the deceptions. This naturally much 
exasperated the man of tricks, who affected 
to despise his little foe; but young Glass was 
not to be frightened by the bluster of passion. 
When the gambler found he had mistaken his 
man, he proposed cards, and John Jay finally 
accepted the offer. The youth was no stranger 
to the game of cards. He had once been fairly 
infatuated with the love of gaming; but the 
novelty had worn off; he knew the secret of 
them, and the delusion vanished. But he 
~~ now, because he was challenged to play ; 
and by one too who was professedly able to war 
with him. He refused, however, to hazard an 
thing beyond his reputation as a player ; vie 
his friends were more venturesome. Fortune 
seemed to frown upon the old gambler, who 
soon lost his temper, drank freely, and then re- 
fused to play unless his adversary ventured his 
ewn money also. As John Jay was not pre- 
pared to meet this demand, the play dropped, 
with the understanding that it should be re- 
newed the following evening. 

The appointed hour approached, and young 
Glass avas still without the means of renewing 
the play. He therefore went to Miss Lucy, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Mathews, and requested 
her to supply his wants from her father’s drawer. 
Lucy was startled at the request, and hesitated. 
Some writer has said, that the woman who, in 
a matter of wrong, dares to hesitate, is lost. So 
it proved with the fair Lucy; she hesitated, 
and then brought the money. It was for Mr. 
Glass, the son of a woman who had fed her 
father when he could not feed himself. It was 
in truth for the idol of her own little heart, and 
that was enough. John Jay took the shining 
treasure as though it had Sona his own, and 
turned upon his heel without saying thank you. 
There was no word, no look of gratitude; nor 
was there a thought of the sacrifice the fair 

iver had made to procure it. This marble- 
Tike insensibility fell with fearful weight upon 
the soul of the confiding Lucy. It sent the 
tide of affectionate feeling that was rushing to 
her bosom, back to her heart cold and pon hy 
less, and she mentally —— the reason, but she 
found none; and it troubled her deeply. Poor 
Lucy had been too hasty. She had given her 
affections to this general favourite, supposing 
what was so universally liked, must be good ; 
and therefore had not considered his real cha- 
racter. Nor could she, judging from external 
eppearances, find any cause, in her own heart, 
to condemn herself. The object of her love 





was the very model of manly beauty. He was 
handsome to a fault; and, as was very natural, 
he had found it out himself. 

Young Glass had just entered his sixteenth 
summer ; tall, erect, finely proportioned, and 
very muscular. He had nothing of the Indian 
appearance except his black eyes, and black 
hair, which descended below his waist, and was 
rather bushy, though remarkably rich. His 
features were regular, his forehead high, and 
finely polished, and his complexion wore rather 
a brownish tinge. 

Had he the moral virtues in the 
same perfection that nature had bestowed upon 
him the manly graces—had he only been as 
amiable as he was beautiful, he would have been 
an object worthy of the love of any Lucy of the 
land; but unfortunately he resembled the leop- 
ard; for like that animal, he was beautiful, but 
dangerous. He had the true savage nature;— 
selfish, cold, cruel; dead to the feelings and 
fate of others; lost to the sensibilities of hu- 
manity, and destitute of all real goodness, or 
true greatness. And yet he could assume cor- 
rect principles, hold up honest motives, and put 
on appearances, which, had they been his own, 
would have allied him to angels “on his better 
side.” 

This, gentle reader, is but a poor picture of 
John Jay Glass while “ in the green tree ;” will 
it now be difficult to predict the fruit as he ad- 
vances towards “the dry tree?” With means 
furnished for gambling at the expense of the 
purse and fair character of an amiable young 
lady, John Jay took his course to the public 
house, where he found the old gambler, and a 
number of lawyers waiting his arrival. Having 
made their respective stipulations, the two 
combatants commenced play, and toward morn- 
ing, the old sharper was stripped of all his 
effects. The victor was by no means elated 
by this success, but remained cool and collected, 
and perfectly indifferent to the frightful impre- 
cations of the vanquished, and the exultations 
of those who had shared the harvest of his suc- 
cess. 

Early in the morning, he returned to Lucy 
the pilfered money, which happily relieved her 
mind of a load which she could not long have 
sustained. 

Up to the period of this event, all interests 
and intercourse between young Glass and the 
Mathew’s family, and the villagers also, so far 
as the eye of the world could distinguish, had 
moved on with unbroken harmony. But now, 
some views and opinions, heretofore supposed 
common in the family, began to diverge several 
degrees; while an under current, which had 
been in motion for some time, began to struggle 
toward the surface, loaded with matter taught 
in no philosophy of those days. 

The household of the merchant, in social 
circle, opened the subject of John Jay’s future 
profession. ‘The mother proposed the business 
of a watch maker. “This is the profession,” 
she said, “ for which the boy was designed by 
nature; one in which he might shine and pros- 
per, and one, the success of which, depended 
upon the misery of no man.” And she further 
added, that her mother, (Mrs. Hamilton,) had 
said that if John would learn the business of a 
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watch maker, she would give him a thousand 
pounds to establish himself in that calling. 

Mr. Mathews, however, wished him to be- 
come a merchant ; that was the business through 
which the Glass family in its best days had 
gathered all their wealth ; the business, through 
which he himself had made his fortune; and 
the business, he had no doubt, through which 
this last limb of the Glass race, might soon-imi- 
tate his forefathers. When John Jay was 
called upon to name his choice, he said he 
should prefer to be a lawyer, if he had the 
means to obtain that profession. In this choice, 
he was promptly supported by Lucy; whose 
young affection gave her some claim, as she 
thought, to be heard in the premises. She 
very modestly assured her parents that as a 
watch maker, all the fine talents of Mr. Glass 
would be hid under a bushel; and, as a mer- 
chant, he would never be able to bring his all 
grasping intellect down to the drudgery of 
counting the pence, and without it, all mer- 
chants were, sooner or later, bankrupts. But 
the law, she believed never failed; besides, 
it was the great highway to perferment, and to 
the developement of the true dignity of human 
nature. 

Lucy in this behalf grew quite eloquent, and 
her reasoning controlled the counsels of her pa- 
rents; for it was finally agreed that John Jay 
should be a lawyer, provided the great Benja- 
min West could be persuaded to teach him the 
art of pleading. 

This Benjamin West was then the most re- 
nowned counsellor of his age, and he was ex- 
pected in the village during the approaching 
session of the court, when proposals should be 
submitted to him. 

Court week finally came, and with it not 
only Mr. West, but the old discomfitted gam- 
bler, with a still older partner, famous for his 
slight of hand, and dexterity at deception. 

ucy’s partial ear soon caught the intelli- 
ence, and she hurried away to young Glass, 
for the purpose of entreating him to shun the 
blers. But he said the rules of play obliged 
im to meet the former gambler, if he should 
be called upon for that purpose; the new one 
he did not know, nor did he wish to know him. 
All this did not — Lucy ; and with a view 
to draw the object of her anxiety out of the way 
of temptation, she proposed a family visit to 
her grand-mother’s, (Mrs. Hamilton’s,) who 
lived in a neighbouring town. John Jay, who 
had heard something about a thousand pounds, 
which Mrs. Hamilton had connected with his 
name, accepted the proposal, and they imme- 
diately left the village on horseback. In this 
ride Lucy unburdened her bosom of all her fears 
and apprehensions, spoke feelingly of her grand- 
mother’s thousand pounds, and created a thou- 
sand of fanciful air-castles as to the future. 
Where apprehensions were entertained, her 
wily companion swore constancy, and in the 
prospect of hymenial felicity he mingled his 
choicest smiles. But poor Lucy's day-dreams 
were not all realised. The visions of happiness 


which danced through her mind, were too bright 
= be fairly defined, and too earthly to be dura- 
ble. 
The delighted visiters had been but a short 
23* 





period at Mrs. Hamilton’s before they were 
called home to make arrangements with Mr. 
West, with whom John Jay was to commence 
immediately to read law. On entering his 
room, to which he had been followed by the 
anxious Lucy, young Glass found a challenge 
to play at cards from each of the gamblers, but 
he resolved to meet the one only whom he had 
seen on the former occasion. Soon after mat- 
ters were settled with the great lawyer, John 
Jay called on a friend, and they both repaired 
to the public house, where he met the old and 
the new gambler. Having agreed upon the 
terms of play, he singled out his old antagonist, 
and during the night won all his money. hen 
the winner rose to go home, he missed his fa- 
vourite watch, and immediately commenced a 
search. But the landlord was induced to be- 
come responsible for it upon condition that 
there should be no disturbance, and the search 
was discontinued. 

It was day-light when young Glass returned 
home; and soon after he entered his room one 
of his school-mates, half out of breath, came 
running to him, and said, “ My sister is ruined, 
and father is coming with a warrant to take 
you. He says you shall marry her or die in 
prison.” 

The ideas of ruin, a warrant, and a prison, 
of which the young culprit had heard too much 
at his former home to be ignorant of their im- 
port, roused his fears quite beyond control, for 
they had been before his mind so often that in 
this respect he wasa mere child. He gathered 
a few of his moveables, and fled towards the 
woods with’ his utmost speed. As he passed 
out of the village, he saw in the lane before 
him, the two gamblers in full flight also. They, 
on seeing themselves pursued, soon separated, 
and a Glass, who was remarkably swift on 
the foot, entered the woods just behind the old 
gambler. When the knave saw he could not 
escape by flight, he came to a halt, for the pur- 
pose of making terms of peace; and when his 
pursuer came up, he held out the favourite 
watch, exclaiming, he meant to have returned 
it honourably. As John Jay placed the watch 
in his fob the knave saw some of the money 
which but a few hours before was his own; and 
he made a bound upon the holder with the in- 
tent to repossess it by force. But in this enter- 
prise he had not counted the cost, nor the 
chances of such fearful attempt. The grapple 
of young Glass was no lady’s hug; his motion 
was like the dart of the serpent, and his powers 
like those of a hungry tiger.’ He instantly 
clenched his foe by the throat, and plunged his 
dirk into his heart. He saw the wretch sink 
to the earth and throw off his last breath, then 
drawing out the reaking steel], he hurried fur- 
ther into the woods. In a few hours the whole 
village was out in pursuit of Glass, and the 
woods swarmed like a bee-hive ; but their game 
was safe; he had gone into a cleft of a high 
rock, where the fear of a warrant would have 
driven no one else. His pursuers finally re- 
turned to the village, taking with them both 
the dead and the living gambler, who could 
give no account of young Glass. Having as- 
sembled the citizens to examine the dead, they 
resolved that the deceased had died by his own 
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hands, that he was too vile both in body and 
soul to sleep with the Christian dead, and that 
he should therefore be buried on the bank of 
the river, at high water mark, without a turf 
or a stone to distinguish his resting place. 
When this was done, they brought forth the 
living gambler, and, with knotted cords, gave 
him forty lashes less one, and then drove him 
out of the county. 

It was some days after the flight of young 
Glass before all the evils that followed in his 
wake came into light; but they finally appear- 
ed, and were of a character too sickening to be 
described, and too widely spread to induce the 
belief, that, in those days of primitive simpli- 
city, human nature the whole of 
Eden’s innocence. he mischief, however, 
fell heaviest where most had been confided, 
and most was anticipated ; this was the family 
of Mr. Mathews. The confiding Lucy, whose 
heart had been devoted to the treacherous 
youth, bitterly deplored her own imprudence 
and his villainy. Her proud spirit was bowed 
down; her high hopes were all crushed; and 
to these were added the weight of disappoint 
ment and dishonour. Against all these her 
fragile form was not fitted to. contend, and she 
paid the forfeit of her misconduct by descend- 
— a premature grave. 

hile young Glass was in the family of Mr. 
Mathews, he heard frequent mention made of a 
Howell family, who lived high up the valley of 
the Mohawk, and who had once acted as the 
agent of the Glass family in the purchase and 
sale of lands, and the collection of funds. This 
family came to the mind of the young delin- 
quent, as he a from justice in the 
cleft of the rocks, and he resolved to shape his 
course toward them, and claim their aid in the 
study of the law. Full of this purpose, and 
anxious to get safely out of the way of the 
storm which he had raised in the village, he 
crawled from his hiding place, and to 
the bank of the river. Here, by hoisting his 
handkerchief upon a pole, and waving it to and 
fro in the air, he attracted the attention of the 
skipper of a sloop bound up the stream, who 
sent his men with a boat and took him on 
board. 

In due time he found the Howard family, 

ve his name, and was kindly entertained. 

at instead of finding the old agent employed 
by his ancestors, he found those who were se- 
veral generations removed from him, and the 
elder of these far advanced in life. They had 
an only son, however, of middle age, who was 
both doctor and merchant, and very active in 
these professions. This man had just brought 
into the fatnily his second wife, a lady, young, 
artless, and handsome, and of whom her hus- 
band was doatingly fond. 

When John Jay had stated his wishes with 
regard to his favourite study, Doctor Howell 
assured him there was less need of law ina 
new country than of physic, and the latter was 
the more useful, honest, and honourable profes- 
sion. He subsequently pressed a preference 
for his own calling with so much warmth, and 
proffered such liberal terms, that young Glass 
accepted his offer, and was duly 1 led in 
the department of medicine. 


This study soon engaged all his attention, 
and opened new prospects before him; for, if it 
did not, like the law, bring him frequent means 
of strife and victory, it gave him power over 
the enjoyments, and even the life of others, 
which he could exercise at pleasure, and with- 
out the fear of detection. And he also thought 
it brought within his influence the fairer por- 
tion of the human family; enabling him to 
look into their hearts, and examine their secret 
springs of action. Here was the great charm 
of the profession; and so long as there were 
any secrets to be revealed, or any mystery un- 
ravelled, he had neither time nor inclination 
for other pursuits. For more than two years 
he read with diligence and. care; during which 
he had grasped the whole matter, sifted the 
mysteries, and was able to teach his teacher. 
But when the novelty was over the books were 
abandoned, and his mind began to range abroad 
for some new objects of interest. 

So far the stream of events, with respect to 
the student and the family, had run smoothly ; 
the young Doctor enjoyed the confidence of the 
villagers, and the respect of Dr. Howell; but 
he held a higher place in the esteem of the 
Doctor’s beautiful wife. From the outset she 
had looked upon the fine form and manly fea- 
tures of John Jay, with a feeling of approbation 
that contrasted strongly with the emotions 
awakened by the presence of the man who 
called her his. ll this her telltale eyes dail 
proclaimed ; but the student’s ears were deaf; 
the image of powders, pills, and boxes, filled 
his eye, and absorbed his mind, which there- 
fore kept the charming admirer in safety; not, 
however, from right principles, but from prior 
engagements. But the moment his thoughts 
were withdrawn from his books, and the ex- 
citement of inquiry satiated, he was prepared 
for any mischief that might offer. Here, then, 
the under current began to form. He caught 
the eye of the forbidden fair one, read its lan- 
guage, and felt, or affected to feel, a kindred 
emotion. 

The daily absence of Dr. Howell, on visits 
to his distant patients, greatly favored the law- 
less intercourse which ensued, and which final- 
ly eventuated in an elopement, accompanied 
with a robbery of money and jewellery to a 
very large amount. The guilty pair found their 
way through by-roads to the city of Albany, 
where they took private lodgings in an obscure 
street, under borrowed names, and remained 
unmolested. But unrestrained indulgence soon 
palled the appetite; and the prize so basely 
stolen, and intemperately used, became a 
worthless burden. The poor deluded woman 
saw the charm vanish, and began to upbraid the 
false-hearted wretch; which, however, brought 
no relief. The guilty betrayer, fearful of dis- 
covery, and offended by hard words, gathered 
up the pilfered treasure, and wandered torth, 
to seek new prey; leaving the spoiled »veauty 
to her own fate. But of that fate he was as 
regardless and thoughtless as of the winds 
which had blown at the hour of his birth. 

In a few days John Jay, under the name of 
Dr. Jay, established himself in a spacious office 
in the town of Boston, and offered his services 





to heal the maladies of the body. Here he was, 
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a perfect stranger, though in the midst of the 
family connexions, on the side of the Wendals, 
and here he fancied he was secure. He had 
taken lodgings at a private house, and was 
rising slowly into notice, when one of his fel- 
low-lodgers read from the morning’s paper, at 
the breakfast-table, an advertisement detailing 
the elopement, describing the parties, and pro- 
posing a reward of a thousand dollars for their 
apprehension and safe keeping in any jail of 
the country. 

Young Glass heard the matter through with- 
out an emotion; but he soon after grew un- 
easy ; for he was told by the landlady, that he 
strongly resembled the man described in the 
paper. He began to feel as though he was pur- 
sued; the thousand dollars rung in his ears; 
the jail haunted his imagination, and in the face 
of every stranger he fancied he saw a public 
officer. All at once he gave up his office, and 
hurried into the country, where he hoped to 
hide from suspicion: but, in fact, ran deeper 
into danger. He found the country full of hand- 
bills, with the story of the elopement, and the 
property stolen; and every man was ready to 
seize the villain if no reward had been offered ; 
but when the thousand dollars, in large capi- 
tals, caught their eye, eyery stranger became 
an object of critical examination. The fugitive 
had but little more than taken a seat in the vil- 
lage tavern before he overheard the conversa- 
tion of men in an adjoining room; they were 
carefully contrasting his appearance with the 
description given in the hand-bills. Conscious 
of his own guilt, the Doctor fancied himself 
already in their hands, and started to make his 
escape. His enemies were fully satisfied of the 
identity, and had despatched two of their num- 
ber, to guard the front door of the tavern, while 
the residue should rush upon the culprit through 
an inner door. The two centinels reached the 
front door just as the Doctor was passing out, 
and although they both clenched upon him, he 
hurled them to the ground, and ran off in full 
speed toward the woods. In a few minutes he 
was pursued by some dozens, who fully ex- 
pected to secure him without trouble. But they 
were disappointed. The Doctor had too much 
the start, and was altogether too nimble to be 
overtaken in a foot-race. Having fairly enter- 
ed the woods, he shaped his course toward the 
city, and took lodgings quite remote from the 
region of his former home. Here, under pre- 
tence of indisposition, he confined himself to 
his room, and ventured out only in the dark, 
and then in disguise. 

After passing a few days in this way, full of 
apprehension, > found a vessel bound to Phi- 
ladelphia, in which he took passage, and left 
his lodgings in a mask, just as the police offi- 
cers were entering for the purpose of arresting 
him. ‘T'wo minutes was all that saved him 
from the grasp of injured justice, and from re- 
tracing his steps to the valley of the Mohawk, 
. — for the broken peace of an innocent 

amily. 

The voyage to the city of brotherly love was 
brief and prosperous. The Doctor, fairly on 
board, breathed freely ; for he then felt himself 
safe from pursuit, handbills, warrants, arrests, 
and jails. He therefore walked from the dock 





to the city with more freedom than he had ex- 
perienced before for some time; and, although 
a perfect stranger, and loaded with crime, he 
felt comparatively happy. At the entrance of 
a small alley, toward the southern confines of 
the city, he took an office, and upon a piece of 
tin, hung out his name in full, except the 
Glassy part, which was wholly lopped off. But 
Dr. John Jay, inasmuch as he had no references, 
and no letters, and was bound by prudence to 
keep himself in the dark, enjoyed but a ve 
limited practice. He, however, held himself 
aloof, both from the faculty and the citizens, 
and betook himself to the study of surgery, 
with the design of becoming a master of the 
profession. In this he had a two-fold purpose ; 
one was to keep both his body and mind from 
falling into utter indolence; and the other was 
to gratify a taste for that study, which he had 
imbibed as he partially touched upon it while 
reading medicine. At the outset, however, he 
met with a difficulty which he had not antici- 
pated; he found he had no control of his mind, 
that his indulgences and apprehensions had, in 
a great measure, unstrung it, and that he could 
bend it to a given object but for a few moments 
at a time. But this unlooked-for obstacle, al- 
though it puzzled his comprehension, virtually 
secured his object; for it was his pride to over- 
come opposition; and, therefore, the more his 
feelings rebelled, the more severely he tasked 
them; and he finally succeeded. 

John Jay actually possessed a mind of pow- 
erful capacities, and critical discrimination; it 
seemed to relish abstrucities, and delight to 
grapple with deep and intricate matters. His 
reasoning powers were also of the first order, 
and his deductions pertinent and forcible. The 
curiously hinged and jointed frame of the hu- 
man body was a mystery to him; and he pored 
over it with unwearied patience, so long as 
there was one dark or doubtful spot in the 
whole subject. Had his mind been as good as 
it was strong; had it been embued with a pro- 
per seuse of moral] rectitude, and fortified by 
right principles, this severe labor would have 
been amply rewarded by the good it would have 
enabled toe to perform, and the high ground it 
would give him with the profession. But as it 
was, his knowledge merely served to ripen him 
for greater crimes. His skill in surgery, how- 
ever, did bring him into notice; and he finally 
succeeded in connecting himself in practice 
with one of the first physicians of the city. 
This was a station far above his most flattering 
expectation, and one in which he might have 
risen to the highest eminence, if such been 
his wish; but this was not his destination. 

If it were true, that an irresistible fatality 
attends some men through life, and shapes their 
actions to disastrous results, then it might well 
be supposed that this “ Blue Jay” hearted Doe- 
tor was doomed to the unmitigated influence of 
such fatality; for all his fair prospects seemed 
to terminate in ruin. But the evil lay in the 
want of a good heart; a sense of moral right; 
a just feeling for the happiness of others, and a 
proper control over his own wayward passions. 
Though no man could be more fascinating in 
his address, or bland in his language; no one, 
at the same time, could be more heartless and 
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cruel; while he remained an utter stranger to 
remorse, 

Of all the evils that mar the peace of man, 
and blot the page of social intercourse, 
which, withal, entail the most withering mis- 
ery, there are few that will compare with 
those that follow in the train of the professed 
seducer of female innocence. Such a wretch 
is not a man, but a monster; a being cursed 
with the heart of a tiger, the cruelty of a sa- 
vage, and the appetite of a brute. hy else 
is he the object of universal distrust and abhor- 
rencet Why else is he looked upon as an out- 
cast from life’s civilities, and deemed a foe to 
his own species? If, in the terrible day of 
righteous retribution, there is one vial of holy 
wrath charged with swifter vengeance than 
another, let it be poured, unmingled, upon the 
head of that wretch who coolly plans the ruin 
of woman's happiness. And be it remembered 
that a just Providence ever has followed, and 
ever will follow, with a frown of implacable 
displeasure, the base despoiler of confiding in- 
nocence, turning his pleasure into pain, and 
all his sweets to wormwood. 

While Dr. Glass remained in obscurity, in 
the narrow lane of his adopted city, he led a 
life of sobriety; he held himself aloof from 
those vices with which his mind had been for- 
merly tinctured; and which, in a populous 
town, too frequently draw —— astray ; 
but soon after his acquaintance me a little 
extended, and his name began to be mentioned 
with approbation in the circles of beauty and 
fashion, he planned a course of sinful indul- 
gences which could hardly fail to work his final 
ruin. 

It was at this period that the fatal under- 
current, as usual, began to form; yet, to the 
unpractised eye, the whole scene wore the ap- 
pearance of “a summer sea,” ruffled only by 
the healthful breeze. The facilities which an 
unsuspected villain readily finds in a large city, 
to hide his dark deeds, and cover up his iniquity, 
enabled this remorseless seducer, aided by the 
sanctity of his profession, to control the course 
of the troubled stream ; and he really supposed 
he should be able to keep it always out of sight. 
This, probably, he might have accomplished, 
for some time at least, had not his headlon 
imprudence carried him upon forbidden gunk 
where all his cherished security was finall 
blown to the winds. He was not satisfied wit 
what he gathered by violating his professional 
obligations, and betraying the innocence en- 
trusted to his medical care: but he sought out 
the beautiful and beloved, the chaste and che- 
rished of the city. The fortress that was pur- 
chased by a bribe, or that surrendered without 
a struggle, was quite below his taste. Obsta- 
cles were the fuel that fed his passions; and an 
indignant repulse, or pointed rebuke, only fan- 
ned it into a flame. His victories, therefore, 
were not the work of a day, nor a week, but 
the fruits of regular sieges; and these he 
conducted with the certainty of success, and 
the subtlety of the traitor’s The lovely 


daughter of his unsuspecting partner, accom- 
plished, amiable, and confiding, listened to his 








brother, a uate, fresh from the honors of a 
college, called upon him to atone for broken 
faith and injured innocence, the cold-hearted 
wretch met him upon the bank of the river, and 
deliberately took his life. 

Immediately after the death of the unfortu- 
nate brother, the graceless doctor deemed it 
unsafe to venture into the city, and therefore 
hid himself in a pile of fallen buildings, with 
the expectation that the storm would soon blow 
over. In a few hours, however, he found his 
mistake; for he discovered a powerful police 
in pursuit of him, and he concluded his only 
safety lay in immediate flight. When, there- 
fore, he supposed his path was clear, he rushed 
forth, and was first seen by his pursuers in the 
act of climbing a stile that led into a large and 
broken field. To that point the police soon 
gathered, but the doctor was not there. Some 
fishermen, however, had seen him ee toa 
floating bridge that lay across the Schuylkill; 
and thither the pursuers rushed; but he had not 
passed the toll-gate on the opposite side of the 
stream. The general opinion among the 
lice was, that he had thrown himself into the 
river, and sought a voluntary death rather than 
encounter the frown of an — community. 
This belief was soon confirmed by the report of 
two men, who, from the upper bank on the op- 
posite side, had seen him plunge into the water 
and go down as though he meant to stay there. 

True enough, Doctor John Jay had indeed 
thrown himself into the river; but he came up 
under the bridge, and, upon one side of it, by 
means of the inequalities of the timbers, he 
found a place where he could breathe, and there 
he lay until the police had returned to the 
city. When he imagined the coast was clear, 
he came out of his hiding place, swam to the 
shore in order to avoid the gate, quietly climbed 
the bank, and betook himself to the woods. 
This movement was under the eye of the two 
men who had seen him enter the water, who, 
having learned the price put upon his head, in- 
stantly followed him, sure of the promised 
bounty. Doctor Glass moved forward leisurely ; 
for his clothes were wet and heavy, and his 
protracted stay in the water had sensibly re- 
Jaxed his whole system. But when he found 
himself pursued, and had counted the strength 
of his enemy, he quickened his pace, and made 
a show of escape. This started his pursuers 
into full speed, and as one of them outran the 
other, they were soon separated, which was the 
object sought by the doctor, when he affected to 
run. As the foremost of the pursuers came up, 
quite out of breath with the fatigue of running, 
the Doctor, cool and collected, turned upon him, 
and buried a short dagger which he always 
carried, in his bosom. As soon as the other 
pursuer saw the fate of his companion, he 
came to a halt, and then turned and ran with 
the hope of avoiding a like fate. But the Doc- 
tor, who wished to leave no tattlers behind him, 
immediately followed, overtook him, and stabbed 
him through the back. He then pursued his 
course through the woods, and rambled off to- 
wards the south, proposing to out-travel the re- 
te which he supposed would soon follow him. 

he two men who had thus fallen in the woods, 





wily blandishments, accepted his heartless pro- 
testations, and was lost. thful 
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were found by mere accident, and near them, 
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the Doctor’s gloves, bearing his name in full. 
This discovery induced the belief that the Doc- 
tor was still living, and the indignant citizens 
made common cause, offered large rewards, 
and sent agents with hand-bills into all parts of 
the country. One of these messengers actually 
came to the very house where the culprit quar- 
tered; but he was then “ Dr. Glass, from the 
Bay State, and no one suspected him. But the 
hand-bills were daily before his eyes, describ- 
ing him minutely, under the name of Doctor 
John Jay, and he lived in constant fear of de- 
tection. To dissipate this fear, and be at ease, 
he found he must either flee his country, or 
hide himself in the woods. After several re- 
solves, and re-resolves, he finally chose the lat- 
ter. On leaving the inhabited parts, he fortu- 
nately fell upon the track of the famous Daniel 
Boon, and entered after him into the fertile 
valleys of old Kentucky. 

There, in the dense and dreary wilderness, 
surrounded by objects as dark and desolate as 
his own soul, this foe to virtue, to social life, 
and to his own species, hid himself from the de- 
mands of violated justice. This new situation, 
however, well comported with his character 
and genius; it was like entering into a new 
element, and promptly drew out those resour- 
ces, both of body and mind, which, in refined 
society, would have always lain dormant. In 
his daily efforts to preserve lite against the in- 
roads of cold and hunger, the jaws of wild 
beasts, and the tomahawk of the savage, he ex- 
hibited talent, courage, aud sagacity, which 
would have done honour to men of no stinted 
military fame. This portion of his life, was by 
far the most toilsome and dangerous, and at the 
same time, the most innocent of his existence ; 
for though, like Selkirk, he was “out of bu- 
manity’s reach,” so he was also out of the reach 
of abusing humanity, and disgracing his nature. 
At the end of three years, he went into a 
thrifty settlement of eastern Jerseymen, who 
had planted themselves in the heart of the 
country, and who, for greater safety, retained 
in their precincts a number of the friendly In- 
dians. In this settlement, Doctor Glass acted in 
the important posts of physician general, and 
general of the forces held in readiness to repel 
the assaults of the common foe. The duties in- 
cident to these trusts, engaged his best facul- 
ties, and appear to have had a powerful influ- 
ence upon his whole character. He was pub- 
lic spirited, active, and often benevolent; and 
really appeared as though he had resolved to 
atone for some of his past mischief. Early in 
this change of the course which had marked 
his former life, he contracted an honourable and 
highly favourable connexion with a young lady 
of good family, and of grave though gentle de- 
portment, whom he regarded with respect, and 
treated with affection; and with whom he 
reared a family of truly amiable sons and daugh- 
ters. But unfortunately for them, and for the 
subsequent peace of the whole community, he 
was engaged at the same time in a lawless in- 
tercourse with a woman of Indian extract, who 
claimed to be the offspring of a noted Indian 
warrior. She was of a light copper complexion, 
but of surpassingly beautiful form and comeli- 
ness of features, with great agility of action and 








intrepidity of mind; and to these she added the 
true Indian disposition of treachery and cunning. 
By this woman he had three sons, who were 
of a dingy white, but of the mother’s mould and 
daring, with wonderful physical powers and 
cool intrepidity. 

Between these and the children of the white 
woman, there existed the most inveterate en- 
mity, which, if not fanned into action by the 
two mothers, was manifestly felt by them, and 
frequently expressed without reserve. The 
father, however, exerted his authority, and 
generally controlled their outbreakings, but he 
was altogether unable to root out the seeds of 
contention and strife which were planted in 
the bosoms of the mixed blood. In process of 
time, the young chief, who had early been affi- 
anced to the Doctor’s yellow companion, re- 
turned from long captivity in the distant west, 
and found the cherished mistress of his youth 
in the house of the white man. Here his cup 
of promised felicity was dashed to the earth, 
and he silently swore to take ample vengeance. 
This vow was but too literally fulfilled. Hav- 
ing gathered a few friends, he went to the hut 
of his faithless fair one, and bitterly upbraided 
her for the perfidy of which she had been 
guilty; pointing, contemptuously, to her sons 
of doubtful blood, and bidding her be happy 
with them. When he had thus unburdened 
his bosom in the most withering invective, he 
turned aside and lay in ambush to await the 
coming of the unsuspecting Doctor. Here, 
with his friends, he held his post, fasting, ‘for 
some days, and when, at last, the Doctor ap- 
peared, they rushed from their concealment, and 
made him their prisoner. In vain he exerted 
his authority, lavished his supplication, — 
thousands for his ransom, or strove to break his 
bonds. He had for the last time opened his 
eyes upon the thriving settlement, and looked 
upon his faithful wife and children. Having 
stripped him of his apparel, and bound his hands 
behind him, they urged him forward with goads 
and stripes, far into the thick woods, filled his 
flesh with pitch pine splinters, set them on fire, 
and left him to die unpitied and alone, in the 
most excruciating and lingering torture. This 
was the end of John Jay Glass: an end as tra- 
gic and cruel as were the treachery and deceit 
of his own life. Who will say that this end 
was not richly merited? Could all the suffer- 
ing that he, individually, might, by any possi- 
bility be made to endure, balance the amount 
of wretchedness which he had needlessly inflict- 
ed on others? Suppose that in his protracted 
torture, he fairly cancelled the amount of guilt 
that lay against him, and died even with the 
world, of what profit was his life? It had been 
alike better for himself and the human family if 
he had never been born. Oh, how happy it 
would be for the human race, if this remark 
could apply to none other than John Jay Glass! 

The Doctor disappeared from the settlement, 
no one knew when or how. His horse was 
found in the woods near the cabin of the yellow 
woman, and suspicions were entertained that 
she had caused hisdeath. This indeed was, in 
a measure, true, though it was unknown to her. 
After a lapse of some months, when all hopes of 
his return were given up, his estate, eiieh wan 
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very large, and consisted | in choice 
lands, was settled according to legal forms, 
upon his lawful wife and children; leaving the 
yellow woman aud her sons without any provi- 
sion. This raised at once a war of extermina- 
tion against the white family, and they would 
have probably been cut off piece-meal, had not 
the civil authority taken them under its protec- 
tion, and bound over their enemy to keep the 
peace. This intermeddling of legal authority 
greatly affronted the belligerent family, who 
soon after leftthe country. In selecting a new 
home, they passed into the regions of the fa- 
mous Yazoo territory, where they found a rem- 
nant of their own tribe, with whom they were 
allowed to reside. The three sons seemed to 
form a distinct race in this new region, not only 
in colour, but pursuits. Like the son of Hagar, 
their hands were against every man, and ever 
man’s hands were against them. They took 
wives of a mixed blood, and became numerous 
and powerful. They were notorious for the 
commission of every crime and outrage known 
to the law, and with surprising address and 
perseverance they contrived to keep the whole 
of the south-west in continual fear and agita- 
tion for many succeeding years. Some of their 
more recent murders and robberies are pretty 
fairly narrated by Mr. Stewart, in his account 
of the plotted negro insurrection. 

The descendants of the other and better 
branch of this family, migrated further to the 
west, and nobly sustained their part, in the day 
of their strength, in driving out the natives, 
felling the forest trees, breaking up the glebe, 
and populating the vast valley of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributary streams. 

Among these descendants were men of pro- 
bity and worth; men of talents and usefulness; 
on some of them ranked high in the literary 
world. The late Francis Glass, of Ohio, the 
third of the name of Francia, and the thirteenth 
in the direct line from the major, of Marble- 
head, an able and successful teacher of the 
youth of the west, has lately linked the name 
of Glass with the literature of the country and 
the memory of its venerated father, in a form 
that will hand his labours down to distant pos- 
terity. He has given to the world the “ Lire 
oF Sense Wasuineton” in the pure Latin 
language, and it is now a text book in the 
schools of the whole Union. 

What a world of wee rush upon the mind 
at the bare mention of this rare production! 
How intuitively the fancy marshals the youth 
of coming generations along the seats of schools 
and halls of science, and beholds them, linger- 
ing with fixed delight, upon the pages of this 
work, and contemplating, with emotions of 
veneration and love, the wonderful character, 
rich in incident, and rife with instruction, of 
the first mere man that ever lived ! 

But the Glasses, springing legitimately from 
the first American stock, are fast dropping from 
the face of the earth. Only a few months since, 
an entire household of them, living in the vi- 
cinity of Saginaw Bay, were swept at a single 
blow from the light of day to the darkness of 
death by the hatchet of the cold hearted na- 
tives. ir the chronicles of the times are true, 
the name is now confined to a single family 





planted far in the wilderness of the distant 

west, and hourly liable to perish by the toma- 

hawk and scalping knife. TaTLer. 
New York, July 15, 1838. 


i 
For the Lady’s Book, 

[Written beneath the “Old Oak Tree,” whilst looking upon 
the “ Merrimac” for the first time after an absence of 
years.) 

BY J. ELLIOTT KNIGHT. 


© All things pertaining to that time a place, 
Came bac 
And thrust themselves between him and thé light.”—Byron. 





Harz placid stream! still dost thy limpid wave 
Flow gently onward to the deep blue sea, 

Still these same banks and meadows dost thou lave 
As thou wast wont in days gone far from me! 
Years! years have vanished since thy tide to brave 
I launched my skiff in childhood’s noisy glee, 
And shook the folds from out its tiny sails 

To woo the kisses of thy gentle gales. 


Years, years have vanished, and whilst now I gaze 
On thy bright surface mirror’d ’neath me here, 
Thoughts it reflects of boyhood’s joyous days, 
And all the scenes which mem’ry holds so dear. 
Ah! thoughts of those who trod the rugged ways 
Along thy banks with me devoid of fear, 
None now are with me, all are in their graves, 
Save one in silence sleeping ’neath thy waves! 


With him, who seem’d a second self to be, 
Only of gentler mood and frailer form, 

How oft from ‘neath this oak I’ve gazed on thee 
Sleeping so still! and when the coming storm 
Tipt thy light waves with foam, how oft have we 
Skipping like startled fawns thy sides along, 

With our shrill voices mocked thy mimic 


roar, 
And chased thy waves as they sunk from the 


shore. 


But now I stand alone! and once again 
Beholding thee e’en as in days of yore, 
Still flowing on the same as thou didet then, 
I feel time’s changes wrought in me the more! 
And memory peopling every height and glen 
With those who ran with me these loved haunts 
o’er, 
I yearn to follow them, nor linger here 
By cankering cares consuming year by year. 


Adieu fair stream ! still roll thy limpid wave 
So gently onward to the deep blue sea, 
Still with thy tide these banks and meadows lave 
As thou was wont in days gone far from me; 
Adieu fair stream! I would that when the grave 
Dost ask my form, beneath this “ Old Oak Tree” 
It may be laid, that thy soft murmuring tide 
May ever sound a requiem by my side. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


a 


In all societies it is adviseable to associate if 
possible with the highest; not that the highest are 
always the best, but, because if disgusted there, we 
can at any time descend; but if we begin with the 
lowest, to ascend is impossible. In the grand 
theatre of human life, a box ticket takes us through 
the house. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE FOLLOWING REMARKS WERE ELICITED BY A PERUSAL OF A WORK RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK, BY 
THE AUTHOR OF PETER PARLEY TALES, ENTITLED 


“FIRESIDE EDUCATION.” 


One of the best features in this book, is the 
recognition of the great truth, that man was 
designed by his Creator to be the subject of 
education. This truth, however, has not been 
received as clearly as it ought be, much less 
has it been carried out by writers on education, 
in the developement of those higher relations of 
humanity, which it should be the object of all 
philosophy to discover. 

The importance of public instruction is be- 
ginning to be felt throughout the civilized 
world, and it is remarkable that an arbitrary 
government should have set the first example 
in its general diffusion. The motives of the 
Prussian sovereignty in disseminating know- 
ledge among the people, have, we conceive, 
been misapprehended. Even our author im- 
putes a tad oo. But the truth is, it has been 
given to man to perceive that there can be no 
stability among human institutions, unless the 
affections are educated, as well as the intellect; 
that the will, as well as the understanding, 
should be directed, and that we must learn to 
love goodness, before we can possibly practise 
it. The Prussian government has felt the in- 
fluence of this truth, and its end in educating 
the people, is to impart to them a love of order, 
an affection for the institutions of their country, 
and a power, through enlightened intelligence, 
of understanding and pursuing truth. If by this 
far-reaching policy, the king designs to per- 
petuate the existing form of government, he at 
the same time encourages democratic feelings, 
by taking the only effective mode of inspiring 
them. If his policy be arrayed against the 
spirit of licentiousness, it is in favour of liberty ; 
since there can be no true liberty, without or- 
der and the renunciation of those evils which 
are congenial with the uneducated will, and 
which marshal themselves in opposition to hu- 
man progress. 

Great truths, before they are permitted to 
blaze up in their effulgence, lie inghadow with 


the spiritual man, and are seen v the indis- 
tinctness of objects veiled in the gists of morn- 
ing ;—they lie, too, in shadow, @multaneously 


with many persons far removed from each 
other, and are watched with the selfishness of 
nius, as revelations of superior mind. Man 
is nevertheless but the medium of their com- 
munication, and the cloud that envelopes them, 
is nothing more than his own evil appropriation. 
In proportion as he puts away selfishness and 
attributes truth to its fountain, will be the 
clearness of his vision in the discernment of its 
beauty. Well has it been said, that to be 
proud of the truth is to cease to possess it. 
Much has been written in Europe and in 
America, about Progress;—it is a part of the 
fashionable politics of the day. One of our 
ablest periodicals is devoted to it; another of 
them advocates it with great diligence; while 
both identify it with the democratic principle, 
combining therewith, as an essential element, 





a comprehensive philanthropy. This is as far 
as the idea of progress has Teen carried ; but 
it has not filled the public mind; it has not car- 
ried conviction to the understanding of the 
more philosophical and well-affected among 
men; and the reason is, it does not satisfy the 
wants of our nature. Man is designed to be 
educated—to progress; but before we can com- 
prehend the nature of his progression, it is ne- 
cessary to understand the order of his develope- 
ment. To this end, it has been given to know, 
that his constitution is threefold—sensual, ra- 
tional, and spiritual, which are opened in con- 
secutive degrees; that the mind consists of the 
understanding and the will ; that, of the former, 
truth is predicable, and of the latter, goodness ; 
that there is no perfect truth without goodness ; 
and no perfect goodness without truth; but as 
the understanding and the will make one, so 
truth and ness are united. When man 
was created, he was made male and iemale, 
and the declaration that they were one, was 
according to the divine order discernible in 
what has been already stated. Of the male, is 
predicable understanding and truth ; of the fe- 
male, affection and goodness. The province of 
each is infinite, but they are alike inoperative, 
without their spiritual marriage. 

As goodness and truth may be manifest in 
created beings, which are only recipients of 
them, it will be conceded that their Creator 
must possess them in perfection. According] 
we are told that he is goodness itself and truth 
itself, which with him are united and insepara- 
ble: and since goodness and truth could not co- 
exist with the evil and the false, the evil and 
the false could not proceed from their opposites. 
But man is evil and false, though he may be 
the recipient of goodness and truth. We know, 
by divine authority, that man fell from a state 
of innocence to a state of evil, in consequence 
of his eating of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, which has been revealed to man, that 
man came into evil by aspiring to knowledge 
from self and the world. The will was led 
astray, the understanding accompanied, and 
man fell. The state of innocence, from which 
man voluntarily strayed, was one in which, at- 
—— all truth and goodness to their foun- 
tain, and looking to that alone in the forgetful- 
ness of self, a perception of them was constant- 
ly felt; for as there was no selfishness, there 
was no evil, and goodness and truth flowed 
constantly into man, who had no need of further 
instruction. 

From what has been said, it should appear, 
that progress ought to be regarded with refe- 
rence to an approximation to that state in which 
man was originally created; that is, with refe- 
rence to his regeneration. If then we regard 
man, the subject of regeneration, as possessi 
sensual, rational, and spiritual degrees, whic 
are opened successively from infancy upward, 
through iife, admitting selfishness to be the 
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source of all evil, it will follow that progress is 
itself regeneration, depending mainly on educa- 
tion. 

In pursuing this subject, it will be found, that 
the grand object to be gained is the correction 
of the selfish princi ~e giving the proper in- 
clination to the will here is no other obsta- 
cle to ress, and education can alone re- 
move it. Infants and children are all in the 
sensual degree, and the only good they dis- 
cover, is from imitation or restraint. It is 
generally a long time before the rational degree 
is opened, and then, in proportion as they put 
away evil and love goodness for itself, and not 
for any reward it brings, and look to the foun- 
tain of all good for aid, the spiritual degree is 
opened and their regeneration is effected. Phi- 
lanthropists, who look for any other progress, 
deceive themselves. Revelation has accom- 
plished every thing that has yet been done for 
man, and what remains undone, it will ulti- 
mately finish. 

It was said, that of the male, understanding 
and truth are predicable, and of the female, good- 
ness and affection. To the female, therefore, the 
early education of ehildren should be intrusted, 
that, as they are yet in the sensual degree, 
their affections may be chastened and directed. 
Every thing depends on this primary step. If 
the will of a child is indomitable, the under- 
standing must be more or less insane, and it is 
an — trust reposed in woman, to watch its 
~~ and impart to it its proper tendency. 

here is no greater error nor more ruinous, 
than that which confounds the duties and obli- 
gations of the sexes. Divine order has made 
woman to be the affection of man, man to be 
the intelligence of woman; and as warmth and 
light, proceeding from the sun in heaven, they 
are united and indivisible for use. Nature it- 
self seems to indicate that the mother should 
be the first instructress of the child, and her un- 
divided care ought to be directed to the subdu- 
ing of the infant will, and in leading the child 
to look above for the only source of life, truth, 
and goodness. ' 

The necessity of early education at home, 
will therefore be admitted by all, as well as the 
importance of rightly understanding the kind of 
education required. We are glad to see books 
multiplying on this subject, and efforts making 
to scatter, far and wide, all the knowledge in 
our possession relative thereto! The result 
cannot fail to be advantageous, if in the effort 
to do good, we do not, at heart, attribute the 
good to ourselves, and thus profane the truth. 
“ Fireside Education,” though it does not pre- 
scribe exactly such a course of domestic in- 
struction, as we should like to see marked out, 
contains little contrary to such a course, and is, 
in reality, one of the best books which has yet 
fallen under our notice. The design of the au- 
thor may be seen in the following extract from 
the preface : 

“The theory which I present to the reader 
in the following pages is briefly this: man 
comes into existence marked by his Creator as 
the subject of a peculiar design, which is, that 
he shall reach the perfection of his being 
through education. This point I illustrate by 
comparisons, showing that while all the animal 












races are incapable of being benefitted by in- 
struction, and obtain their perfection without 
it, man can only receive the full developement 
of his physical, intellectual, and moral faculties 
— a process of teaching and training. 

“ While man thus stands in contrast to every 
other living thing as the subject of education, 
it is to be remarked as a part of the same great 
scheme of Providence, that the controlling les- 
sons of life, those which last the longest, those 
which result in fixed habits and permanent 
tastes, and usually determine the character for 
good or ill, are given in early life; that they 
are given at the fireside seminary; and that 
here the parent, as well by the ordinance of 
God as the institutions of society, is the teacher. 
The responsibility of the parent is inferred from 
these premises. If they are founded in truth, 
it would seem that every reflecting father and 
mother, must feel, that after a provision for the 
comforts of life, education, in its true and full 
sense—the developing and perfecting the vari- 
ous physical, moral, and intellectual faculties 
of their children—is the first and strongest 
duty; and that to sacrifice this or any part of 
this, for the purpose of acquiring wealth or 
station, or honour, or any other worldly inte- 
rest, whether designed for parent or child, is 
but a surrender toan inferior good, and a lesser 
obligation, of the greatest benefit and the high- 
est trust. The Great Lawgiver has no where 
said to parents, bestow wealth, honour, or 
power on your children; but he has said to-them, 
by the very constitution of human nature, edu- 
cate your children wisely, if you would train 
them up to fulfil their duty and their destiny— 
if you would ensure their escape from misery or 
promote their chance of happiness. It is for 
parents to decide whether they will follow the 
plan of One who sees the end from the begin- 
ning, or be seduced into dangerous and fatal 
error—dangerous and fatal as well to their own 
peace as to that of their children—by the sug- 
— of worldly vanity, or current preju- 

ice.” 

Having marked out his plan, the author pro- 
ceeds to consider man in relation to his physi- 
cal nature, his intellectual and moral faculties, 
and his distinction from all other living things 
as the subject of education. This being esta 
lished, among others, he draws the following 
inferences : 

“ Education, then, is the lever, and the only 
lever, that can lift mankind from the native 
mire of ignorance. That lever is put into our 
hands, and how shall we use it! We liveina 
civilized community. Every individual among 
us can understand the value of that culture 
which raises a man from the savage to the 
civilized state. Is it not the duty of every pa- 
rent to use his utmost efforts to carry the bene- 
fits of this culture to each member of society? 
I speak not now exclusively to the parent. To 
him I shall hereafter address myself with a par- 
ticular and earnest desire to win his ear. But 
I speak to the community at large. Is there a 
member of society who can look on the rising 
generation, and say that he has no interest in 
this matter? If so, then is he self-exiled from 
his race, cut off from all sympathy with his 
kindred and his kind. That man who is thus 
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cold and thus indifferent must be wrapped in 
the gloom of miserable ignorance, or encased in 
the triple mail of selfishness. Like ice in a re- 
frigerator, surrounded by a non-conducting layer 
of charcoal, to shut out the chance of being in- 
fluenced by the breath of summer, he is bound 
in the chill security of that philosophy which 
lays down its code of life in a single dogma— 
“ TAKE CARE OF No. 1.” 

Our author regards the first seventeen years 
of life as the most important, because during 
this time, a foundation is laid for the future 
character. This is, to a certain extent, true; 
but it is not the whole truth. Every man, from 
infancy to eternity, is in states of ceaseless 
change. The changes in external nature, were 
they all perceived, would present suitable cor- 
respondences. The changes in the bud are not 
the changes in the blossom, and still less in the 
fruit: neither are the changes in the sensual, 
those in the rational or spiritual. It is wrong 
to judge of character from any phase which it 
presents, or to be discouraged on the appearance 
of evil. It is wrong, likewise, to be flattered by 
the appearance of goodness, and to calculate on 
the progress it seems to indicate. Such aber- 
rations of judgment are fraught with incon- 
ceivable mischief. Human character is ever 
onward for evil or for good, and its individuality 
is not formed, till the spiritual is separated from 
the natural. Every one is full of evil and evil 
is his earliest delight. By the rational opera- 
tion, he discriminates between evil and good, 
but he prefers the evil, because it is a present 
means of sensual enjoyment. So long as the 
will is unregenerated, there is no chance for the 
reception of goodness, though there be no overt 
act of disobedience. :There is even danger in 
this state, inasmuch as it is difficult to under- 
stand one’s own heart, and because of our prone- 
ness to self-gratulation. It is better for a child 
to show his evils than to conceal them, for then 
they may be seen and put away. Though we 
store the young mind with all the moral pre- 
cepts in the world, they will avail little, if the 
spirit of selfishness is left to contend with them. 

he combat is too unequal, when the ardour is 
all on one side. 

The moral precepts in this book are generally 
better than have been used in educating chil- 
dren. We take the following from the title 
“ Self-government.” 

“If parents would not trust a child upon the 
back of a wild horse, without bit or bridle, let 
them not permit him to go forth into the world 
unskilled in self-government. If a child is pas- 
sionate, teach him by gentle and patient means, 
to curb his temper. if he is greedy, cultivate 
liberality in him. If he is selfish, promote gene- 
rosity. If he is sulky, charm him out of it, by 
encouraging frank good humour. If he is indo- 
lent, accustom him to exertion, and train him so 
as to perform even onerous duties with alacrity. If 
pride comes in to make his obedience reluctant, 
subdue him either by counsel or discipline. In 
short, give your children the habit of overcom- 
ing their besetting sins. Let them feel that 
they can overcome temptation. Let them ac- 
quire from experience that confidence in them- 
selves which gives security to the practised 
horseman, even on the back of a high-strung 
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steed, and they will triumph over the difficulties 
and dangers which beset them in the path of 
life.” 

We cannot subscribe, however, to the doc- 
trine of self-confidence, here inculcated. A 
child ought to be taught to distrust himself in 
the trials that await him. No one has power, 
of himself, to resist evils; but if he is heartily 
disposed to do so, and looks habitually to heaven 
for assistance, he will be sustained in the endea- 
vour. It cannot be too strongly enforced, that 
each and every vagary of passion arises from self 
love, and that this must be subdued as the basis 
of all education. It is impossible to root out 
one evil without giving place to another, if it 
is not destroyed with reference to selfishness. 
Take, for instance, a grudging, avaricious pro 
pensity. This may be displaced by appealing 
to pride or vanity, and the grown up child may 
become generous, and in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, charitable; but he will never 
do an act of apparent beneficence, without a 
feeling of self-satisfaction. ' 

The subject of education is so inexhaustible, 
and the book before us is so worthy of notice, 
that we have already been led on much farther 
than we anticipated. It would afford pleasure 
and profit, were we to furnish more copious ex- 
tracts from its pages. They contain many ex- 
cellent lessons, and supply abundant material 
for reflection. We do not doubt that the work 
will be popular; itcannot fail to be of service. 

Rurus Dawes. 
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Hore is a star, whose brilliant ray 
Pierces the darkest night ; 

Chases the hovering clouds away, 

That round the vexed horizon lay, 
And sheds a soft’ning light. 


Hope is a gem, whose surface bright 
Gives forth a cheering sheen ; 

Attracts each wand’ring ray of light, 

Then sends it sparkling to the sight, 
To gild the passing scene. 


Hope is a dream, whose vision true, 
Precludes a rising fear ; 

Catches new joys in distant view, 

Whispers “I'll bring them home for you, 
To bless some coming year.” 


Hope is a faith, whose heavenly power 
Bids all our sorrows cease ; , 

Scatters the storms when tempests lower, 

Dispels the gloom of death’s dark hour, 
And says “in heaven there’s peace.” 


Then what is hope? Nay, what is life, 
Without its cheering ray? 

*Tis but a shade of bitter strife; 

°Tis but a dream with sorrows rife; 
A misty, cloud-like day. 


But what is life when joined with hope, 
This boon to mortals given ? 

*Tis a vast space for reason’s scope ; 

*Tis a wide field, whose prospects ope 
A bright’ning view of heaven. 


L. A. W. 
Columbia, Mo. 
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Kathleen Mavourneen! awake from thy slumbers, 
The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden light, 


why art thou ai - lent, thou voice of 
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Ah! where is the spell that once hung on my numbers, 


Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night, 
beauty, thou star of my night. 
avourneen, my sad tears are falling 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part, 
It may be for years, and it may be for ever! 
Then why art thou silent thou voice of my heart? 
It may be for years, and it may be for ever! 
Then why art thou silent, Kathleen Mavourneen ? 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


ARABELLA; } 


A POEM. 


BY L. Aw WILMER.—CONCLUDED. 


Argument of the Third Canto, 


Herbert, in Liverpool, receives the letter 

By Arabella sent ;—then homeward —_. 

In mnch uneasiness lest Brown shou r; 

And she, meanwhile, on sour affliction feeds : 

Her lot grows worse, it seems, instead of better. . 
Then, with a touch of tragedy, the story 

Makes a conclusion fair, but somewhat gory. 


CANTO UI. 


I. 


Now at a seaport of the British isle 

Herbert sojourns. New scenes and objects there 
May make remembrance slumber for awhile; 
But, is that magic in a foreign air 

To check those thoughts, retracing many a mile, 
Like pigeons, homeward speeding, when releas’d, 
With all their early sympathies increas’d? 


Was Arabella banish’d from his mind ?— 

No ;—oft in moments most affied to joy, 

Her image came, with air and aspect kind 

Aserst they were; when love had no alloy. 

Thus is it ever, when we leave behind 

The form belov’d ;—remembrance marks no more 
What mov’d our anger or disgust before. 


lll. 


Distance disguises every fault, and shows 

In brighter colors all that must endear ; 

A softer light imagination throws, 

And new perfections in the view appear : 

Then comes remorse ; and while the picture glows 
In all its loveliness, that fiend infects 

The heart with anguish for its own neglects. 


Iv. 
Our least unkindness, peevishness or slight 
Becomes momentous in remembrance then ; 
These are the painful retrospects that blight 
The fairest bloom of peace and pleasure, when, 
Like Herbert, lovers seek relief in flight. 
They cannot fly—until the traitorous mind 
Reverts no more to what it left behind. 


v. 


Some weeks, I think, had Herbert spent in scanning 
The “ lions”—and his fancy made accessions 

Of flame so fast, while novelty was fanning 

He thought of publishing Ais “ First Impressions ;” 
But luckily, to save him from a banning, 

Came Arabella’s letter; this, perforce, 

Carried his thoughts into another course. 


vi. 


Imagine, if you can, what Herbert felt, 

When this epistle had the truth explain’d, 

How much he curst Britannia’s ocean-belt 
Whore vast expanse his ardent soul constrain’d. 
And many a curse upon himself he dealt; 

For placing such a bar between repentance 
And all the horrors of his fatal sentence. 





Vil. 


He might return; but oh what time must pass, 
What change must be, before he could return! 
What change had been! that was the truth, alas, 
He dreaded, rather than desired, to learn. 

Had he possess’d the necromancer’s glass 

Which shows the absent, possibly he might 

Have shunn’d to verify his fears by sight. 


vill. 


But some conceptions of the truth be had ; 

For Arabella’s letter seem’d to hint 

At death or wedlock—either very bad, 

Albeit, the latter takes the lead in print : 

Witness those columns, set apart as sad, 

Wherein the papers wedded life disparage 

By placing death’s proceedings close to marriage. 


IX. 


Herbert suppos’d, with reason on his side, 
That Arabella’s name had shone, ere this, 

In those same columns—dead, or else a bride ; 
A sacrifice to Hymen or to Dis; 

(In either case, small comfort he espied)— 

A female Werter, may be, hang’d or shot, 

Or else a living likeness of Charlotte : 


x. 
Loving another better than her lord— 
A sad condition truly for such ladies, 
But worse for them they marry. I accord 
A happier lut to him who dwells in Hades. 
Now Herbert’s gelid breast was fully thaw’d, 
To think the maid, perhaps, had mourn’d him daily, 
And hang’d herself, at length, like “poor Miss 
Bailey !” 


xi. 

*T was very pitiful ;—but scarce less galling 

Was the alternate thought, that Brown had won her , 
As sportsmen feel, when choicest game is falling 
Before the efforts ofa luckier gunner— 

So Herbert—pshaw ! our narrative is crawling, 
Action, not sentiment, we most delight in 

Although the first is hardest for inditing. 


Xl. 

What Herbert thought, we possibly might guess; 
So may the reader, with some slight reflection ; 
What Herbert did, ’twere better to express, 

For then his thoughts are easy of detection. 

His thoughts had occupied some minutes less 
Than we have in description, when his mind 
Was strougly to a homeward trip inclin’d. 


xIll. 


Ten minutes more—his passage was engag’d 
In the first vessel ; and if time and space 








Had not a war with inclination waged, 

Ten minutes would have served him to retrace 
His much regretted travel ; but encag’d, 

For six long wecks, in a detested ship, 





Poor Herbert was afflicted with the hip. 
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xIv. 
At length the bark arrives at Spruce street dock ; 
With expedition, Herbert comes on shore ; 
In gloomy expectation of a shock, 
He takes the route, so often trod before, 
To Arabella’s dwelling. At his knock, 
Aservantcame. “ Miss Lenox ?” Herbert faltered; 
“Gone,” answered John. “ Oh, sir, how things are 


altered!” 
xv. 
“Gone !” echoed Herbert, “ Dead?” “ Yes,” John 
replied, 


“ Or something like it”—* Married ?” asked the lover. 

“Run off,” says John—* How ?—where?” the 
other cried ; 

* That,” answered John, “ we never could discover ; 

She’s gone—clop’d—and not a bit beside 

I know ; except her dad and Mister Brown 

Have been two months ransacking up and down.” 


XVI. 
“ She was not married then, before she went ?” 
“No,” answer’d John, and grinn’d, “ upon my life, 
I hardly think that Mister Brown had spent 
Two months in hunting, had she been his wife. 
Old master Lenox for the license sent, 
When she, (not waiting for a license,) strait 
Took her departure through the alley gate.” 


XVII. 
This information was a small relief 
To Herbert’s tortures; but some doubts remaincd; 
As, what might be the upshot of her grief, 
Or what mishaps already she sustained. 
She might be destitute, or dead—in brief; 
A doleful thought that made his heart-strings twang 
With sorrow’s most excruciating pang. 


XVIII. 

(That “twang” and “ pang’? rhyme well; but as 
for taste— 

I fear the couplet might be ta’en for his 
Who sung “Melanie.”) But his mind was brac’d, 
( Herbert’s, I mean,) with manly sense, and this 
Prevented him from making grievous waste 
Of time, with sighing, sentimental flammery, 
A silly and detested sort of mummery. 


XIX. 


He met old Lenox, who the cause explain’d 

Of Arabella’s flight, and swore most roundly ; 
She should be Mistress Brown, if carth contain’d 
Her lovely person. Sighing then profoundly, 
Herbert, with a solicitude unfeign’d 

Suggested gentle measures. But “ It’s settled,” 
Still answer’d the old Nero, highly nettled. 


xx. 
Now let us seek our pretty lambkin stray’d; 
Ah, too neglectful of the precious charge, 
Have we, with heartless apathy, delay’d, 
And left that loveliest runaway at large. 
You know we might not advertise the maid, 
Not having gold or diamonds in our coffer 
Sufficient to promulge a proper offer. 


XX. 
But we shall find her by a process skilful, 
Somewhat allied to Doctor Poyen’s science— 
She, with a disposition rather wilful, 
Had set her father’s wishes at defiance, 
Despis’d the contract, made for her alliance 
With Mister Brown; ran off—(may heaven forgive 


her,) 
And settled in some village, up the river. 
24* 





xxi. 


Bristol, or Burlington—or some such place 
Beginning with a B.—Perhaps that town 
Where royal Joseph, from his former case 
Endures declension. Horrified at Brown, » 
Here our poor fugitive avoids the chace, 

And for subsistence, (such her fortune’s spite,) 
She teaches rustic brats to read and write! 


xXXiil. 


Within a hovel, half in woods conceal’d, 

For education an unsightly fane, 

With hopes ali blasted, and with heart congeal'd, 
The fated virgin holds her joyless reign 

O’er intellects opaque. The village train 

Was by aname assumed (Miss Jones,) deceived ; 
A story feign’d, was easily believ’d. 


XXIV. 


Months roll'’d away; autumnal leaves were strew'd 

On the dank ground. Her daily tuils complete, 

Our pensive fair her lonely walk pursued 

Where the wide branches of the copse-wood meet. 

There nature seem’d with mournful thought im- 
bued, 

As if, with tender sympathy, she press’d 

The hapless maid to her maternal breast. 


xxv. 


And who but nature might console her now ? 
And what perfection of the soul’s distress 
Exceeds those keen regrets which tell us how 
Our bliss was lost, and force us to confess 

That we ourselves have dealt the fatal blow ? 

Our perish’d joys, like injur’d spectres, rise, 
And blast their murderers with reproachful eyes. 


XXvVIi. 


But thou, poor maid, what aggregated force 
Of curst afflictions riots in thy breast! 

No sorrow, rising from a single source, 
Could make thy heart so hopelessly unblest. 
Parental love diverted from its course, 

Exile, anxiety, and crush’d ambition, 

And more than all—what needs no repetition. 


XXVIII. 


These all oppress’d her ; and conjoined with these, 
The desolation of her present state, 
Unsympathizing souls, whose glances freeze, 
Malignant envy and ignoble hate ; 

Whose presence shunning, Arabella flees 

To the deep woods—to the enanguish’d mind 
More grateful than the converse of mankind. 


XXVIII. 


Congenial glooms invite her to a spot 

Which scarce the sun’s declining beam pervades ; 
Where sportive nature had prepared a grot 

Of humid rocks, which clust'ring foliage shades. 
This dreary solitude deters her not, 

The virgin stands, repentant, by that cell 

Where scarce devotion might endure to dwell. 


XXIX. 


“ Herbert,” she said, “ couldst thou behold me now; 

No more the vain, ambitious belle that mov’d 

Through glittering crowds, and mark’d with 
haughty brow, 

How all observant, envied or approv’d : 

Couldst thou behold me kneel, and hear me vow, 

Chang’d as [ am, unchanging faith to thee, 

Thy ire were ended, as thy love must be. 
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XXX. 


“ Oh hate me not !—contempt I may not shun, 
Nor would I, if with pity "tis allied.” 

Here, the last glances of the sinking sun 
Shone thro’ the covert, and the maid descried 
A humag figure !—In the twilight dun, 

The form seem’d spectral; and to her alone 
Perhaps those pallid features had been known. 


XXXII. 


So chang’d those features, and so dim the rays 
Which fell upon them. Fancy, why illude 
Affliction thus ?—with fascinated gaze 

And motion paralyzed, the maiden stood : 
Dread undefined—anxiety—amaze— 

What can express a feeling so intense 

That bound each faculty of soul and sense? 


XXXII. 


One moment, reason tottered on her throne ; 
Another—-hope seem’d bursting from her tomb! 
But soon th’ illusion fled; that form was known 
To be the herald of approaching doom ! 

A heavenly radiance on her features shone, 

As thus, with speech recover’d, she address’d 
Him whom she deem’d the messenger of rest. 


XXXII. 


“ Herbert, ’twere anguish not to be endur’d, 
If thy unbodied spirit met me here ; 

But that while sadly of thy fate assur’d, 

I know my dissolution to be near: 

In death, at last, our union is secur’d, 

I lov’d thee living; and thy summons now 
Is but the seal to my accomplish’d vow.” 


XXXIV. 


The ghost advanc’d, and kneeling at her feet 
Responded thus :—* Sweet penitent, ’tis true 

I bring a summons to your dark retreat ; 

And death itself were happiness with you : 

But life, methinks, is rapture more complete, 
Since bless’d with that acknowledgment that makes 
A full atonement for all past mistakes.” 


XXXV. 


With joy bewildered—scarce the maid believ’d 
His real presence ;—so perverse her faith; 

Still trembling—fearing to be undeceiv’d 

And find it all a dream, or him a wraith. 

But more compos’d at length, she somewhat griev’d 
And blush’d to think how freely she declar’d 

Her love, when taken wholly unprepar’d. 


XXXVI. 


‘“* Herbert,” she said, as from the wood they went, 

I’ve said too much”—* Hold,” cried her joyful swain, 

“ When you that sweet acknowledgment repent, 

You force me to become a ghost again.” 

“But Brown?” said she;—discovering what she 
meant, 

Herbert instructed her in each occurrence 

That pass’d since her “ mysterious disappearance.” 


XXXVII. 


He then explain’d what doubtless will be deem’d 
News to the reader—how he found her out : 
Miss Lenox had a female friend, esteein’d, 

And worthy of her confidence, no doubt: 

To her the secret of her flight, when schem’d, 
The maid entrusted; and that friend, alone 

To him she lov'd, her residence made known. 


XXXVI. 

This solves the mystery. But some other facts 
Must be forthcoming.—The unlucky Brown, 
Passing the street, one night, was with an axe, 
Or some tremendous implement, knock’d down. | 
The spot was dark, and favor’d such attacks. 

His skull was split, and (what admits of doubt,) 
Some said his brains were actually knocked out. 


XXXIX. + 


The artist who perform’d this operation, 

Made an investigation of the pockets, 

And found some matter for appropriation— 
Some cash, a silver watch, two rings and lockets : 
But ’tis a fact deserving observation, 

That Brown’s receptacles for coin—dissected, 
Prov’d less productive than had been expected. 


XL. 
Boasting of wealth had been his fatal error ; 
A bad affair for him, but good for us ; 
Giving us entrance to the realms of terror, 
And something of the tragic to discuss. 
By means whereof our conscience is made clearer, 
And our fair dealing is the more esteem’d, 
For thus, in part, our promise is redeem’d. 


XLI. 
But while indulging in the tragic vein, 
It is but proper, in this place, to note 
That Peter Cobb, with a “ fine phrensy” ta’en, 
Made an incision in his tuneful throat; 
Which freed his mind from every earthly chain 
And love inclusive. Soon his works collected 
May by the favor’d public be inspected. 


XLII. 


Another tragic incident remains ;— 

Aunt Jane deceas’d—afflicted with the vapours ; 
A handsome stone her epitaph contains. 

The rest is found recorded in the papers: 

“ Married,” and so forth. Arabella’s pains 

And penalties are past. But, dont forget— 

We seldom meet so favor’d a coquette. 


XLII. 


Hers was a happier fate than myriads find, 
Who sow the seeds of vanity, and reap 
Repentance. Now, in matrimony join’d, 
Herbert and Co. a stately mansion keep. 

The shrewd old Lenox lately spoke our mind, 
Saying—* How lucky ’tis that Brown was kill’d 
Before the marriage contract was fulfill’d.” 


_—— 





We cannot wonder that kings so readily cause 
men to be killed, when it appears, on authority, that 
Charles the ‘Tenth, in a single year gratified his 
royal taste by 89 stag-hunts, and by shooting 3525 
pheasants, 1375 partridges, 555 hares, and 1532 
rabbits. In all, this royal exemplar destroyed, in 
one year, 7404 animals, most of them more worthy 
to live than himself; while his precious son, the 
Dauphin, claimed his 7025, including more phea- 
sants and hares than his father. In one year, 1828.9, 
there were killed, in France, 834 wolves and cubs. 





—————- 


We most readily forgive that attack which 
affords us an opportunity of reaping a splendid tri- 
umph. A wise man will not sally forth from his 
doors to cudgel a fool, who is in the act of breaking 





his windows by pelting them with guineas. 
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Tue pun, in our October number, has been like 
mercy, “ twice blessed.” It must have given plea- 
sure to our noble-minded patrons who have has- 
tened to comply with our call, and remitted their 
subscriptions with earnest assurances of greater 
punctuality in future. 

It must have given pleasure to our kind hearted 
friends, who, with their own fair hands have pen- 
ned apologies for the long delay, and remitted to 
our publisher, the well-earned reward of his labour, 
and what we prize far more than the money, 
kind wishes for the continued prosperity of the 
“ Lady’s Book.” 

These things come over our anxious path like 
the blessing of reviving showers after a long 
drought. The pun, which we trembled to put 
forth, has proved a “word fitly spoken,” and will, 
we trust, continue to be “like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 


In this number will be found some excellent re- 
marks by Rufus Dawes, Esq., upon: a work pub- 
lished by Mr. S. Colman, of New York, entitled, 
“ Fire Side Education.” 


“Love aFTeR Marriace,” in our November 
number, was written by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
an ever welcome contributor. We neglected giv- 
ing her the usual credit. 


Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, whose beautiful poems 
have excited much admiration in England, as well 
as in her own beloved America, is about publish- 
ing a volume in London, where she at present re- 
sides. Every American lady, certainly every Bos- 
ton lady, who can afford to expend ten dollars dur- 
ing the year, for the decoration of the outside of 
her head, ought to consider it a point of honour to 
subscribe for a copy of this work by her young 
countrywoman. It is to be brought out with all 
the neatness and elegance which the London An- 
nuals display, will contain about 300 pages, and be 
splendidly bound and gilt. Then it will contain 
the treasures of a genius and taste which have few 
equals among our living female writers—and all 
for the sum of five dollars. 


Porms.—By Rufus Dawes.—We are glad to see 
an announcement of this work. Mr. Dawes has 
been favourably known to the readers of poetry, as 
one of our most promising native authors. His 
effusions are distinguished for chasteness of senti- 
ment, tenderness of feeling, and a deep love of the 
beauties of nature. When we prepared the little 
work, “ Flora’s Interpreter,” which has proved so 
popular with the young, we found some of the 
choicest gems for our selection in the poems of 
Mr. Dawes. He has since written some fine odes, 
and we see by the prospectus for this volume, that 
several new pieces, which, from their titles—* Geral- 
dina—a Romance of Real Life;”—*“ St. John’s Eve 
—a Fairy Tale,” &c. promise to be interesting, are 
added. Sincerely do we hope that his success may 
equal his merits, which would insure him a list of 
subscribers much larger than his publisher has so- 
licited. Our readers will doubtless be gratified to 
learn that the criticism, in our present number, on 
that pleasant as well as useful volume lately sent 
forth by the indefatigable Peter Parley, alias Mr. 
8. G. Goodrich, “ Fireside Education,” is from the 








pen of Mr. Dawes.—Who so well qualified to judge 
of the writings of others as those who can write 
well themselves? 


Procress or Socrety.—In the October num- 
ber we noticed a work—“ Woman as she should 
be,”—and promised our readers an extract from 
the chapter “On the Christian Education of Wo- 
man,” written by the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, a 
clergyman of Boston. We are glad to have this 
opportunity of expressing our high approbation of 
the views he has advanced. Mr. Winslow’s sen- 
timents must find a response in the heart and soul 
of every intelligent woman. And what is of more 
consequence to the advancement of female educa- 
tion, these sentiments must rouse the minds of 
Christian men to reflection on this important sub- 
ject. But we will detain our readers no longer 
with our own reflections. 

Mr. Winslow considers four qualifications as 
indispensable in the formation of the perfect lady, 
namely, good health, habits of industry, a well cul- 
tivated intellect, and religion. We have not room 
for his remarks on health, but they are very judi- 
cious and important. He thus urges his plea for 
industry :— 


“ As then you would secure the well-being of your 
daughters, and of all with whom they may have to 
do, be sure to train them to industry. Never al- 
low them to think that their hands are too good to 
perform any useful work, or that any task is too 
laborious for their perseverance to accomplish, or 
any study or art too hard for their minds and their 
industry to master. Let them early learn and ever- 
remember the motto, “ Labor pertinax omnia vin- 
cit;” and let the great motives and encourage- 
ments to industry be kept constantly before them. 
With carefulness never to overtax their powers, let 
the hours of every day be sacredly appropriated ; 
let not a single hour be lost. Let them rise early 
and enter directly upon the assigned duties of the 
day, and pass with the most exact economy of time 
through the successive hours for domestic duties, 
study, giving or receiving necessary calls, exere 
cise, miscellaneous reading, devotions, &c. Let 
them learn to do all with the utmost fidelity, dili- 
gence, and despatch; and always before retiring, 
let them call themselves to strict account for the 
manner in which they have spent the day. 

“For all this industry they will find sufficient 
occasion, in securing a thorough knowledge of the 
various domestic duties, and in discharging those 
duties; in disciplining their minds and storing 
them with knowledge; in cultivating their moral 


| powers and affections i in training and educating 


their children; in administering relief to the needy 
and sympathy to the afflicted; in promoting rell-- 
gion by their assistance in Sabbath schools, by their 
intelligent Christian conversation, by their prayers 
and their cheering sympathy ; in a word, in secur- 
ing and sustaining the elevated character and in- 
fluence requisite to their successful promotion of 
the noblest and most valuable interests of our ex- 
istence. Without this, therefore, they fail to rise 
to the proper dignity and glory of their sex. 
“Mothers! in the name of religion and hu- 
manity, I charge you, teach your daughters indus- 
try. No matter how much of wealth and beauty 
and refined accomplishments they have; without 
this virtue, they are unfit to be either wives, or 
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mothers, or members of society—without this, 
their husbands, their children, the society of which 
they are to be members, will suffer a greater loss 
in respect to them than can be atoned for—greater 
than my pen shall attempt to describe. 

“The next qualification is a well cultivated in- 
tellect. 1 do not think that the uses of female edu- 
cation, and the vast motives to it, have ever been 
sufficiently considered. When the sphere of wo- 
man’s duties and the important uses for her intel- 
lectual culture are well understood, it will be seen 
to be in many respects more important that she 
should have a sound and thorough education, than 
that the other sex should. If man is more engaged 
in transacting business, securing the necessities of 
life, protecting rights and justice, woman is to be 
more engaged in the higher life and cultivation of 
the soul. Ifthe brothers must spend most of their 
time in the field or the shop, the sisters are to pre- 
serve the intellectual atmosphere of the house. If 
the husband must look after his property and pro- 
vide his children with bread, the wife must look 
after the minds of her children and provide them 
with knowledge. If the husband must do most for 
their physical, the wife must do most for their in- 
tellectual, natures—inspire them with noble senti- 
ments, with lofty ambition, and implant the ele- 
ments of greatness in their opening minds. She 
must be a fountain of knowledge to her family; 
but how can she do this, unless her own mind is 
elevated and enlarged with knowledge? The 
streams cannot rise above their fountain. 

“She is moreover to be a permanent companion 
to her husband, his richest and most intimate 
source of interest and joy through life;—how im- 
portant then that she should have those mental re- 
sources by which she may retain her hold upon his 
respect, confidence, interest, and affection, after the 
novelty, and romance of other charms have passed 
away, (as they very soon do) and nothing but the 
severer and more abiding excellencies of the mind 
remain to interest. 

“If we except those men professionaliy devoted 
to teaching, the intellectual character of a commu- 
nity depends more upon its women than its men. 
It is the tone of conversation that obtains in so- 
ciety which elevates or depresses the intellectual 
standard ; and of this females generally take the 
lead. They mingle so constantly and extensively 
in society, their presence and conversation are so 
much desired, they converse so easily, and what 
they say is listened to with such chivalrous defer- 
ence, that whenever, without affectation or pedan- 
try, out of the simplicity and abundance of their 
minds, they are enabled to converse and do con- 
verse with intelligence upon subjects of an eleva- 
ted and valuable character—when their words 
breathe with inspiring thorzht—when they open 
the rich fountains of the mind—when cores & and 
unconsciously they discover the dignity and beauty 
of sound knowledge and wisdom, tempered and en- 
riched with whatever is lovely and engaging in 
the female disposition—the influence which they 
put forth to elevate the prevailing standard of mind 
is almost omnipotent. 

“But when they can converse and do converse 
upon nothing but their furniture, their dress, the 
latest fashion, the last party or dance, the last en- 
fegement, the last marriage, or, at the most, the 

novel, they tend to make all persons about them 
as frivolous as themselves. The men who come in 
from the cares of business to enjoy their society, 
having themselves had but little time for intellec- 
tual improvement, and looking to the more favored 
sex for entertainment, hearing from them nothing 
but this airy and trifling stuff, naturally let them. 





selves down to this species of entertainment, and 
conclude to make the best of it. After a few efforts 
they contrive to fill their own mouths with the 
same kind of empty talk, and are always sure to 
begin to employ it the moment they come into the 
society of ladies ; insomuch that at length the pre- 
vailing taste is so depraved and reduced, that the 
woman who asserts the proper dignity of her sex, 
and ventures to converse as becomes her, encounters 
no small hazard of being denounced as a pedant. 

“That there is sometimes actual pedantry 
among partially educated women, as well as men, 
and that it is always offensive, I shall not deny; 
but that the intellectual tone of society should be 
such as to render so much vain and frivolous con- 
versation contemptible, and to make it honourable 
and even needful to one who would sustain the 
character of a lady, to sustain that style of conver- 
sation which I have commended, I am confident to 
affirm. Nay, more; I am very sure that even in 
the present state of society, after all that is said 
against female pedantry, the woman who exhibits 
in her conversation the fruits of a well-cultivated 
intellect, commands the secret admiration of every 
intelligent man who knows her, and exerts an in- 
fluence upon him to incite him to mental cultiva- 
tion, more than he would realize from ten men of 
the same acquirements. So much farther does cul- 
tivated intellect in a woman go than in a man, in 
its influence to elevate the mental character of so- 
ciety. It is owing to the respect, the admiration, 
the love, the chivalrous deference, in which refined 
and well-educated females are held by the other 
sex, and ina truly Christian community ever will 
be held. 

“To make my meaning plain, can you suppose 
that the intellectual acquirements of Miss Marti- 
neau would ever have exerted the influence they 
have, had she been a man. Now if her attainments, 
by no means extraordinary, not equal to what thou- 
sands of men in both continents have made, and 
attended with so much pedantry and so much 
else that is offensive to true taste and propricty, 
procured for her so much attention, respect, and 
homage from men both in Europe and America, 
what might be expected from that cultivation of 
the female intellect which I am advocating, asso- 
ciated with the character which all love to contem- 
plate? In the presence of a refined and accom. 
plished lady, whose conversation, flowing out with 
artless simplicity, developes the treasures of a rich, 
thinking, cultivated, sparkling intellect, we feel 
ourselves to be almost in the presence of an angel 
of light; and nothing can surpass the inspiration 
a we thence feel to aspire after menttal excel- 
ence. 

“This may be said to be owing to the fewness 
of examples of eminent intellectual cultivation 
among women; yet if this be in part allowed, it 
still cannot be doubted that if there were among 
them as many examples of as high intellectual cul- 
tivation as there are among men, the influence re- 
sulting therefrom to elevate society would be vastly 
greater than that resulting now San the intellec- 
tual cultivation of the other sex. 

“ But we must not dwell longer upon the impor- 
tance of female education. A word or two we 
must say upon the kind of education desired, and 
the feasibility and manner of obtaining it. It is 
not that popular, hasty, superficial style of educa- 
tion, so unhappily current, which at all meets the 
object now contemplated. This is frequently al- 
most worse than none, inasmuch as it feeds vanit 
without enriching or strengthening the mind. It 
is that education which, commencing with the 
youthful intellect, and conducting it thoroughly on 
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through the successive stages of discipline in the 
elementary and thence to the higher studies, 
teaches it to fix its attention, to think, to investi- 
gate, to reason, to generalize, and if possible to 
originate; which furnishes the mind with first 
principles and a knowledge of the class of facts 
comprehended under them; which renders the 
mind patient, persevering, strong, and far-reach- 
ing; which stores the imagination with the choic- 
est imagery; which creates such a mental taste 
for what is truly rich and intellectual as to render 
insipid the light, frothy, dissipating productions of 
frivolous minds, so unhappily prevalent and so 
ruinous to the mental character of this age : which 
begets a strong and healthful relish for whatever is 
rich in thought, sound in argument, chaste in 
imagery, classical in style, original in conception, 
sparkling in wit, powerful in evidence, lucid in 
truth, and important in principle; which causes 
one to come, as to an intellectual banquet, to the 
productions of the greatest and noblest intellects of 
all ages, and to feel a delightful sympathy in them. 
A mind thus educated need not resort to the 
dreamy, feverish, nervous excitements of theatres, 
novels, and idle tales, nor yet to the dissipating 
amusements of the assembly or the ball-room, to 
gratify her vanity, in order to find pleasure ;—it 
would be like turning aside from pure, gushing 
fountains from the rock, to a puddle of filthy wa- 
ter, to assuage thirst. No: the excellent men of| 
old who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, the truly great and noble minds of every 
age that still live and speak, together with her own 
disciplined and well-stored mind, are to her an 
everlasting source of the most elevated and abun- 
dant of all earthly enjoyment; while she is herself 
also to her family and to the society in which she 
moves, in her intellectual influence upon them, as 
the sun when he walketh in brightness. 

“Nor let this be deemed chimerical. It can be 
done. It has been done in a good measure in some 
instances; it may be done to a very great extent 
in all. The treasures of the female intellect have 
scarcely begun to be developed. For nearly six 
thousand years a deep slumber has rested upon the 
minds of the better part of creation. I believe that 
Providence has a benevolent design in abridging 
the toil of female hands, and that too beyond 
what can ever be expected in regard to the more 
appropriate labors of men. The labours of the 
farm, of merchandise, of navigation, of the profes- 
sions, and of many of the mechanic arts, cannot be 
much reduced; while the operations of the cards, 
the wheels, the looms, the needles, &c., which oc- 
cupied three fourths of the time of our mothers, are 
now taken entirely out of the hands of most of our 
daughters, leaving them no more manual labor to 
perform than is important to their health, and com- 
patible with the highest intellectual cultivation. 
With due attention to health, and with those habits 
of diligence of which I have spoken, our daugh- 
ters may faithfully learn and practise all the duties 
of manual labor which devolve upon them, and yet 
have sufficient time to secure the most thorough 
and finished education. Let it be early understood 
by them that the promises of beauty and of exter- 
nal accomplishments, the attractions of wealth, and 
a favourable marriage, are among the tltings above 
which their thoughts and aims must rise. If these 
are allowed to hold some subordinate place of con. 
sideration, they are not at least the things on which 
a mind that would be truly eminent and excellent, 
must place its dependence. The young woman 
who places her dependence upon these, may lay 
her account with an inglorious and probably a 
wretched life. 





Let her then be placed in due season, under a 
course of intellectual discipline. Let eight or ten 
of the twenty-four hours be appropriated to sleep ; 
six or eight to meals, devotions, recreations, and 
manual labor ; and the remaining eight to study. 
Let the mother hold a vigilant eye upon her, to in- ° 
spire and secure the faithful performance of every 
duty in its time and place, and let her always co- 
operate with the teacher in her education. t no 
possible sacrifice be thought dear, to secure the 
most competent and thorough teachers ; let her be 
gradually handed along up through the successive 
stages of mental discipline and of knowledge, never 
advancing to the next till the preceding is perfectly 
mastered, always resolved to conquer and always 
aiming at the solid growth of mind; and not 
many years will pass before she will have acquired 
such taste and habits, as that she will move on- 
ward and upward by her own impetus. She will 
need no urging ;—she will only need guiding and 
restraining. By the time she has reached the period 
of womanhood, she will have accomplished more 
domestic service than is now accomplished by nine 
tenths of our daughters in the same time ; and she 
will have acquired an education equal to that ob- 
tained by most of our young men who graduate, 
and far better than that obtained by many of them. 
That she will have better preserved her health, se- 
cured more enjoyment, and laid the foundation for 
more in years to come, than is done in the mean 
time by the daughters of idleness, dissipation, and 
gaiety, it is scarcely needful to add. That she will 
have been a source of less expense to her father is 
also more than probable. That she will have se- 
cured a most important qualification towards be- 
coming a rich treasure to her husband, a blessing 
to her children, an ornament to her sex, and a cor- 
ner-stone in the temple of God, polished after the 
similitude of a palace, who is prepared to doubt ? 

“ Because this has been so seldom done, let none 
say it cannot be extensively done. And because 
female education has been so little applied to useful 
ends, let none conclude thatit is therefore of neces- 
sity useless. I am sure that I do not dream. 
Having been for several years engaged to some 
extent in teaching, and having had the charge of 
the education of females, as well as males, in every 
stage of progress from the lowest to the highest 
branches, I have uniformly found that their intel- 
lects were as active, vigorous, comprehensive, 
quick to learn and slow to forget; as competent to 
grasp and master the highest studies of mathe- 
matics and philosophy ; to acquire the knowledge 
of logic, rhetoric, and composition : or to surmount 
the difficulties of the dead languages, as those of 
the other sex : and often even more so; owing, proba- 
bly, to more diligent application. I have had 
female pupils who, by a course of vigorous discip- 
line, have in less than one year acquired such an 
impulse for knowledge, that it was rather needful 
to restrain than to urge them, and only the delight- 
ful task of directing their upward movement re- 
mained for the teacher. Observation and experi- 
ence have convinced us, also, that to all those no- 
ble and important uses which I have specified, fe- 
male education may be successfully applied ; and 
that it must be applied to them, before Christianity 
can obtain its highest end, or society reach its 
most perfect state, or woman shine in her truest 
and brightest lustre.” 


The fourth and last qualification is religion. 
This is the crown and the glory of woman. And 
few, who have been rightly educated, have been 
found regardless of their religious duties. 
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The last, to whatever it may relate, has always 
an interest in our minds and an influence on our 
conduct. To some of our readers this number of 
the “ Lady’s Book” may be the last they propose 
to receive. We cannot expect to be so fortunate 
as to retain all the familiar names that now grace 
our list of friends. It is this reflection which al- 
ways makes the December number seem sad and 
heavy as a farewell speech. And yet we feel as- 
sured that those, either subscribers or contributors, 
who are, from any cause, induced to leave us, will 
do so with regret, and that we shall have their 
warmest wishes for our prosperity during the com- 
ing year. Those who are intending to go forward 
with us, will, we hope, bring the aid of ready pens 
as well as true hearts. We have many contribu- 
tions promised, and from those whose names are 
a passport to popularity ; but we desire also to fos- 
ter genius in its first ardent aspirings, to cultivate 
talent, and draw the young mind and heart to the 
pleasant path of literature; and this we have in 
some degree done. A number of writers might be 
named, now enjoying a wide reputation, who be- 
gan their literary career as contributors to the pe- 
riodical under our care. Female talent, in particu- 
lar, it has been our aim to cherish and uphold. 
We trust that few of our literary friends will forget 
the Lady’s Book during the coming year. 

A year! how long it seems in the sunny per- 
spective of the future; how span-like it contrasts 
in dim twilight of the past! How much we pro- 

to accomplish when this year commenced! 
ow little we have performed! Have any of our 
readers been disappointed in our work? Have 
they not also been disappointed in their own plans, 
hopes, intentions? In the beautiful language of 
Joanna Baillie— 
* Say, hath there lived of mortal mould 
Whose fortunes with his thoughts would hold 
Aneven race? Earth's greatest son, 
That e’er earned fame or empire won, 
Hath but fulfill’d within a narrow scope 
A stinted portion of his ample hope.” 

But another year is coming, another volume of 
our “ Book” is to be prepared, and we will hope 
that the favor of our friends will not disappoint us, 
however our own performance may have done. 

The close of the year has always serious asso- 
ciations, yet if it be brightened by anticipations of 
increased usefulness in the approaching season, it 
cannot be melancholy. There is something in thé 
whispers of hope when directed to self improve- 
ment, which acts on the intellect like the bracing 
air of Christmas on the constitution. We rouse 
ourselves from the dreamy supineness, which, du- 
ring the bland air of summer was stealing over us, 
and with renewed energy task our powers to fulfil 
the duties before us. We cannot, like the Icelan- 
ders, pass the cold months in the seclusion and se- 
renity of home. The lecturer is abroad. And 
Fashion has, in Boston at least, established the 
lecturer as lord of the winterevenings. He gathers, 
by his potent name, those who have not time to ac- 
quire knowledge from books. If he does not always 
satisfy the intelligent and learned, he has the merit 
of awakening a taste for information and mental 
improvement in those who would otherwise re- 
main slaves of physical cares and worldly plea- 
sures. 

And then the winter is the season of new publi- 
cations. When the trees are leafless, and the earth 
is like a sealed yolume—go into the book stores— 
there is to be found the evergreens of pious thought, 
the fresh blooming flowers of wit and fancy, the 
tender buds of sentiment, and the rich fruits of ge- 
nins and philosophical research. Our own table is 


covered with these beautiful gems of the season, 
“thick as the leaves of Vallambrosa,” and we 
hardly know where to begin our description. But 
stay—this fair and pure volume, combining reli- 
gious instruction with the charms of taste and 
literature, shall take precedence. 

“Tue Rexiciovs Souvenir,” edited by Mrs. Si- 
gourney, published in New York. The engravings 
in this annual are beautiful in design and finished 
in execution; particularly the “ Infant St. John,” 
Mrs. Stewart, and Lady Arabella Johnson, which 
are exquisite pictures. The literary portion, as 
might be inferred from the name of the editor, is 
of a high character. Miss Sedgwick has contribu- 
ted one of her best sketches—“ Country Life.” Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe has an essay—“ Feeling,” 
which we think one of the best things in the book. 
And from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney we have a 
prose article of much power. We have only room 
for a short extract, and prefer a poem of her’s as 
most characteristic of her genius and warm heart. 
“ Sweetly wild, sweetly wild, 

Were the scenes that charm’d me when a child, 

Rocks, gray rocks, with their caverns dark, 

Leaping rills, like the diamond's spark, 

Torrent voices, thundering by, 

When the pride of the vernal floods swell’d high, 


And quiet roofs, like the hanging nest, 
*Mid cliffs by the feathery foliage drest. 


Beyond, in those woods, did the wild rose grow, 

And the lily ne out where the lukelets flow, 

And the trailing arbutus showed its grace 

Till its fragrance betray’d its hiding place, 

a= yo beams = = to the dews its cup, 

And the vine wich clustering gra up, 

Up to the crest of the tallest —? - 

And there with the a birds and bees, 

On a seat of turf, embroidered fair, 

With the violet blue and the columbine rare, 

It was sweet to sit, tillthe sun threw down, 

At the gate of the west his golden crown, 
Sweetly wild, sweetly wild, 

Were the scenes that charm’d me when a child.” 


“ Tue Toxen,” edited by “‘ Mrs. Goodrich,” and 
published by Otis, Broaders & Co. Boston, comes 
next in order. Some alterations have taken place 
in the style of this, our oldest Annual. It has 
been restored to its simplicity in ornament and de- 
coration, and can therefore be afforded at such a 
price as must greatly increase its popularity. We 
like the change. It is in accordance with popular 
feeling. There should be one American Annual 
which is within the means of our country people. 
The engravings inserted ought to be of the most per- 
fect kind, but there should not be many. The main 
object should be to make the work one that will be 
valuable for its high literary merit. And this has 
been done in the present volume. The first story, 
by Miss Sedgwick, is worth the price of the book. 

From the same publishers we have also a pretty 
juvenile Annual, “ Yourn’s Krersaxr,” which we 
commend to the favour of the Boston misses. It 
has a portrait of Victoria, and a correspondence by 
which the reader will learn that the three juvenile 
queens, now reigning in Europe, are very intelli- 
gent, good and sensible young ladies. Long may 
they reign. 

“ Tue Girt,” and “ VioLET,” published at Phila- 
delphia, are worthy of the reputation of their ac- 
complished editor, Miss Leslie. The engravings 
in “ The Gift” are very fine. One of the greatest 
advantages resulting from this fashion of Annuals 
is the encouragement and consequent improvement 
afforded to the arts of design and engraving in our 
own country. In this way the public taste has 
been greatly elevated. But Miss Leslie has not 
depended on decoration only. She has made the 
works under her care excellent in their literary 
and moral tone and character. The contributors 
to these Annuals are among the most esteemed 
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authors in the republic, and there are also contri- 
butions from popular British writers. The plates 
are nearly all engraved from original pictures 
owned by Mr. E. L. Carey. 

But the nursery must, now-a-days, be furnished 
with its Christmas and New-Year presents of 
books. Toys are thought quite too frivolous for 
children who can talk and walk. Among the mul- 
titude of these pretty books we must give our fa- 
vor to “ Tue Gem,” edited by a lady, and got up by 
that indefatigable publisher of children’s books, 
Samuel Colman. He has also published a number 
of others, among which are “ Parley’s Rambles” — 
“Christmas Tales,” and “Christmas Gift”—also, 
“ Poems, by Mary Howitt,” which must be good. 
“ Natural History’—“ Tales in Prose—and Tales 
in Verse.” Surely every child in the land may be 
suited. But we Save books before us of higher 
pretension. Here is a work by Mrs. Sigourney— 
“Lerrers To Moruers,” which we need only 
name in order to commend. This book we hope 
will be widely circulated. The subjects of which 
it treats are of immense importance to every one. 
And though we had volumes on the same subjects, 
none before this has been written by a mother. 
We shall referto this book again, and give extracts 
in our January number. 

“ Man tN us Puysicat Structure AND ADAPTA- 
tion.” By Robert Mudie. 

This is the work of a philosopher and a Chris- 
tian. The aim of the author is to incite a spirit of 
activity and improvement. He believes that there 
is no original difference in the minds of men; but 
that all the diversities we find are caused by 
physical conformation, education, and circum- 
stance. He breaks a lance with the Phrenologist, 
but we think there is really very little difference 
in the conclusions to which both these systems 
tend. Mr. Mudie is a Scotchman, we believe, and 
seems amply able to go through with the task he 
has undertaken, if we may judge of his talents and 
acquirements by this volume. He intends to give 
three more volumes on Man in his Intellectual and 
Moral nature. We recommend this book to those 
ladies, mothers, and teachers, who wish to study 
the philosophy of human nature. 

Tue Lapy’s AnNuAL RecistER, AND HousewiFe’s 
Axrmanac, 1839. By Mrs. Caroline Gilman—we 
must not forget. It is useful and neat—a real 
lady’s Almanack—fit to lie on the window seat of 
a boudoir, or a centre table. 

“Tne Harp or Asnintnet,” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hawes—is the title of a pretty-looking volume of 
Poems. We have not had time to examine them. 





CONTRIBUTORS.—MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

We shall be favored as often as her leisure will 
permit, with communications from this distin- 
guished lady. We have now on hand two— 











“Death Bed of Red Jacket, the Seneca Chief”— 
and an excellent prose article, entitled “ Mothers 
as Christian Teachers.” 

We also have articles on hand from Mrs. Hentz, 
Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, Grenville Mellen, Miss 
Miles, Miss Leslie, Gen. Geo. P. Morris, Theo- 
dore Fay, and Mrs. Hofland, (London,) Miss 
Brown, of Liverpool, and R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
L.L. D. 

The publisher has opened a correspondence with 
Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, Editor of London La Belle 
Assemblee, who writes as follows—“ I am just leay- 
ing home for a month’s tour in France; on my re- 
turn I will send you some poetry and original prose 
articles.” 


In addition to the- usual plate of fashions the 
publisher has adopted a new feature. 

Colored patterns of the most modern improve- 
ments in WINDOW cuRTAINS and other ornaments of 
a household—these will be given quarterly, and 
will greatly enhance the value of the book. 

The publisher being in possession of the means, is 
determined that no other publication shall approach 
the Lady’s Book, either in decoration or good sub- 
stantial matter. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

Fic, I.—T he mantle is of green satin, with a cape of 
an entire new form, for which we refer to our print; 
it is trimmed with black lace, green velvet collar. 
Bonnet of very pale straw-coloured satin, the in- 
terior of the brim is trimmed with flowers and blonde 
lace; the crown, of the melon form, is decorated 
with quilled ribbon, a gerbe, anda bouquet of flowers. 

Fig. 2 presents a back view of the above costume. 

Fic. 3.— Walking or Carriage Costume—Dress 
of poux de soie, Mantel chale, of black velvet, lined 
with black or coloured silk, wadded and quilted on 
the inside. This mantel chale may be either 
rounded or pointed like the corner of a shawl at 
back. A deep cape (which is generally rounded 
at back) falls over the mantel nearly half its depth, 
and comes down in front as low as the ends of the 
mantel. ‘The entire, as well as the arm holes (see 
plate,) is trimmed with fur, full. A small white 
lace collar, or rather a simple fall of white lace, 
falls over the neck of the mantel, which is fastened 
in front with a bow of pink ribbon, with long ends. 
Capote of pink velvet, ornamented with blonde, and 
three small feathers placed at the left side of the 
crown, and drooping over the front of the bonnet. 
The front of the capote is large, and sitting quite 
round to the face; it is rounded off at the lower 
part. The hair is in plain bands, but divided in a 
point on the brow. ‘The blonde border is worn far 
back, and a flower is placed at the right side, be- 
neath the front of the bonnet. Pale yellow kid 
gloves. Black shoes. 
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